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On the Wings of the Soul... 


N THE temples of yore, under starlit skies, kneeling and sway- 
ing to a rhythmic chant, the mystics offered their prayers to 
unseen Cosmic hosts, while in their midst a silver wisp of frank- 
incense swirled upward to the heavens above. No mystical or 
devout ceremony was complete without its elaborate, ornamented 
incense burner containing scented resin or aromatic gum. The 
burning of incense was no fantastic superstition or weird rite, 
but the symbol of man’s attunement in prayer and meditation 
with the great Cosmic consciousness. By inhaling its fragrance, 
man, while listening to the harmony of the chant, and with eyes 
closed to all worldly scenes, would have his sense of smell cap- 
tured and be raised to a complete state of ecstacy. Thus, for the 
moment, his consciousness heing free from distracting sensations, 
it could soar on high into the Cosmic realm as did the wisps of 
curling smoke from the burner before him. Throughout the cen- 
turies in the mystery and secret schools, the grottoes and cloisters, 
beautiful symbolic incense burners have ever heen used. 

For Rosicrucians, we have designed one embodying the beau- 
tiful spiritual significance of Amenhotep IV's salutation to the 
dawn, so loved by all members of AMORC. The face is an 
exact copy of the sculptured head found in the ruins of his 
temple at Tel-el-Amarna. The arms are folded in Rosicrucian 
supplication. Its symbolism, the sun disc and crux ansata 
(looped cross) have a special significance to all Rosicrucians. 
It is made of Egyptian clay and is beautifully finished in antique 
hronze. It is a useful and beautiful accessory. ADD IT TO 
YOUR SANCTUM. 
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KOSIL 


PARA 


SANCTUM 
INCENSE 
BURNER 


Made of Egyptian clay, 
finished in antique bronze, 
size six (6) inches in 
height and length, exe- 
cuted by a renowned Ros- 
icrucian sculptor. 


Price $2.00 each 


This price includes 
postage. 


The 


ROST TERGECIAN 


SUN TEMPLE OF MEXICO 


The similarity between the ancient pyramids in Mexico and those in Egypt is striking. The one above is dedicated, not to the sun as a god, but 
to its beneficence. The Egyptians likewise venerated the sun. but as a god, which they named Ra. The ancient peoples who built these great Mexi- 
can edifices are said to have migrated to North America from Asia, by way of the Bering Strait. 

(Courtesy of The Rosicrucian Digest.) 
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stances and rise above your environment, then this great 
heritage of wisdom may become yours. 


Accept this Gift Book 
Thousands have been led by it to a greater 
mastery of life 


For centuries the Rosicrucians (NOT a religious or- 
ganization) have perpetuated the teachings which Bacon 
privately taught. Today, as in his time, the worthy and 
sincere may receive them. Use the coupon below and 

۲ 5 ۹7 É 7 
receive the free, inspiring book of full explanation, THE 
Secret HERITAGE. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 
(AMORC) 


USE THIS COUPON 


Scribe 5.P.C., The Rosicrucians, AMORC, 
San jose, Calitcrnia. 


lam sincerely interested in knowing more about these help- 
ful teachings which can be used in acquiring the fullness and 


happiness of life. Please send me, without obligation, the 
book, “Tne Secaset Heritace,” which Î will read as directed. 
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Has the Greatest Manuscript 
Ever Lost, Been Found? 


“I buried manuscript unseen in a vault. It is in a monu- 
ment. In imitation of mummies I wrapped important 
comic, tragic, philosophic and mathematic writings in 
paper, in a bag, in sycamore wood, If 1 am dead, do 
not discover it, until a century is past; reburie it.” 


So wrote Francis Bacon, renowned mystic and unknown 
author of Shakespeare’s plays, in a cryptic code over 
three hundred years ago. Haunted every hour of his life 
for the secret of his uncanny power to probe the mys- 
teries of life and his strange ability to accomplish mir- 
acles, the world now seeks his long-lost manuscript. 


From what strange source came his wisdom? Had he 
received the great knowledge of the ancients as a heri- 
tage? While eerie cemeteries and ghastly churchyards 
are being scoured by the curious, fifty thousand men and 
women, in the privacy of their homes, in every nook 
and corner of the world, are sharing quietly the tremen- 
dous advantages of his concealed wisdom. Not in crypts 
or vaults did they find these rare truths of nature he 
taught, but by sharing the teachings of the secret broth- 
erhood with which he had long been associated. No 
map or code is needed to find this knowledge. Jf you 
have the worthy desire to master life, to develop a confi- 
dence that comes from understanding, and to acquire a 
dominant power by which to overcome adverse circum- 
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THOUGHT OF THE MONTH 


WEAVING OUR DESTINIES 


By THE IMPERATOR 


acter, that personality, are built out of 
the elements of the experiences of each 
day. and that we are tomorrow the re- 
sult of what we experienced and thought 
and created this day. Whether that fu- 
ture existence is purely and wholly spir- 
itual in an invisible and intangible king- 
dom called heaven. or whether it is an 
impersonal existence wherein we are 
absorbed into the Consciousness of God 
and become a part of God, with no 
knowledge of ourselves as entities. or 
whether we will dwell in this indefinite 
spiritual kingdom for a time, and again 
incarnate in a fleshly body to carry on 
again an earthly activity, the fact re- 
mains that whatever of us is to survive 
this life after transition will be a re- 
flection of the sum total of our experi- 
ences, our ideas, our ideals, standards 
and convictions. while in the present 
earthly body. 

For this reason we should be more 
mindful of our acts and our thinking 
and the molding of our characters hour 
by hour and day by day. We may feel 
that what we determine upon today that 
will be of benefit to us tomorrow, or 
next month, or next year, is all that is 
necessary for our future happiness and 
enjoyment of all of life's blessings, but 
we should keep in mind that the things 
we do today and tomorrow. and the 
things we plot and plan for next month 
or next year. may have a direct bearing 
and may arouse or create a reflex action 
of some kind in our lives and in our 
characters in a future existence. where 
the things we do today may become of 
greater importance than they will in the 
remainder of this life here on earth. 
Many things that we plan to do next 
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ELDOM do we 

take time in our 
periods of medita- 
tion and concen- 
tration to reflect 
upon the processes 
whereby we weave 
our destinies and 
determine our fu- 
ture lives and fu- 
ture activities. Too 
often we take it 
for granted that 
we have a definite 
work to do here in this life. and that we 
should concern ourselves with what lies 
immediately before us. and give no con- 
cern regarding the future — the great 
future beyond the present horizon. Too 
many of us feel that if we make good 
preparation for tomorrow and for the 
years that lie ahead of us just this side 
of the spiritual horizon. we will be do- 
ing our duty by God and man and lay- 
ing a sufficient foundation for whatever 
existence there may be for us after 
transition. Very often we take the at- 
titude that the distant future will take 
care of itself it we are diligent and 
mindful of the immediate future.” 

But the truth of the fact is that while 
we are plotting and planning for tomor- 
row, and tomorrow's tomorrow, and 
seeing our path only so far as it reaches 
the borderline of transition, we are 
actually laying a foundation for a future 
existence. Whether we are believers in 
reincarnation or not, we are all of us 
believers in the immortality of the soul. 
the survival of personality, and the in- 
tegrity and stability of character. On 
the other hand, we know that that char- 
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national life of many countries of 
Europe were all born in the same year. 
The twelve included Napoleon and 
Marshal Ney. They were born in differ- 
ent parts of Europe and were unac- 
quainted until some Cosmic Law brought 
them into contact with each other after 
having prepared each of them, not only 
for a military life, but for political activ- 
ity, and having endowed them with 
special faculties and special qualities 
which would enable them to remold the 
political conditions of Europe. 

In studying the lives and activities of 
these twelve men, I discovered that 
their destinies and their fates were much 
alike, and that each and every one of 
them passed through transition under 
peculiar circumstances and with histori- 
cal notation, and with more or less fame 
and glory. Their lives ran along so 
parallel, their methods of thinking were 
so similar, their friendships were so 
strong and sincere, that they constituted 
an empire of human minds probably un- 
equalled at any other time in the history 
of civilization. Even to the extent of 
being exiled or imprisoned or separated 
from their homes and friends at the time 
of transition, the parallels in their lives 
were striking. We may take, for ex- 
ample, the fact that while Napoleon 
was exiled on an island, his most inti- 
mate friend and one of the group of 
twelve, Marshal Ney, was self-exiled in 
America after having escaped from an 
“official execution” in Paris that never 
took place. On the other hand, a Murat, 
brother-in-law of Napoleon and one of 
the twelve, was exiled in a place where, 
like most of the others, he met transition 
through a murderous attack. 


However we may look upon the life 
of Napoleon, and especially upon his 
ambitions and military ideas and politi- 
cal schemes, we have to admit that he 
had a tremendous influence upon the 
remolding of political, social and eco- 
nomic and other conditions throughout 
Europe; that he made as many friends 
as he made enemies, both politically and 
socially; that he reawakened the spirit 
of patriotism in the hearts of the people 
of France, particularly when such patri- 
otism was at its lowest ebb and a glori- 
ous nation was face to face with threat- 
ened annihilation. He inspired many 
ideals, inflamed many magnificent pas- 


month or next year, even with idealism, 
may be sufficient unto conditions that 
exist around us and in us in this earthly 
life; but if looked upon and analyzed in 
the light of the fact that those things 
have a bearing upon some very distant 
existence, we may modify our actions 
and we may remold our opinions and 
convictions and lay a better foundation 
for the immediate future as well as for 
the greater future. 


Some years ago a famous book was 
based upon an incident which was sup- 
posed to have happened on a bridge at 
San Luis Rey. The theme of the story 
was this: What had occurred in the 
past lives of a number of persons that 
brought them in this life from distant 
points in various countries to one little 
bridge in one little village, where they 
all experienced transition through an 
accident, and yet without foreknowl- 
edge, forewarning, or any personal re- 
lationship to one another that would 
have brought them together to have 
such a mutual experience? The book 
was especially appealing to students of 
mysticism and occultism because it made 
one stop and ponder as to whether or 
not some great Master of the Game of 
Life did not after all move us around on 
this earthly checkerboard from place to 
place, and bring us into relationships 
that are unusual and into situations and 
conditions that are unique. 

I have recently discovered a very 
similar illustration of this idea in study- 
ing the life of that famous French 
soldier, the Marshall of France, Michael 
Ney. He was Napoleon's great military 
leader, and known throughout Europe 
as “the bravest of the brave.” He was 
born in the same year as Napoleon, and 
both of them as youngsters went to 
special schools for military training. 
Sometime during their youth they met, 
and a friendship grew between them 
which ended only with their transitions. 
As I pondered over the strange work- 
ings of Cosmic Law that brought these 
two highly specialized military minds 
together from different parts of Europe, 
I began to search the records of Na- 
poleon’s life and of the life of Marshal 
Ney, and I discovered that the twelve 
great leaders who were most active in 
the Napoleonic campaigns and who had 
tremendous influence on the destiny and 
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some great scheme, which laid the foun- 
dation for their coming together again 
in such a strange and fortunate manner. 
It would be interesting indeed to know 
what each of them had achieved in a 
previous incarnation, or in a previous 
existence, what foundation each one of 
them had laid for the future, and what 
high ideals or what very definite con- 
victions and beliefs they carried with 
them across the borderline at the time 
of their previous transitions. 

No doubt many of us today who are 
associated directly or indirectly in our 
campaign for the awakening and de- 
veloping of the inner self in the mass of 
mankind are laying foundations for the 
future and creating our courses of des- 
tiny, our paths of achievement, our 
careers of experience. No doubt many 
of us will be rejoined and reunited in 
perhaps closer companionship and in 
more intense activity, and historians of 
the time may wonder at the strange 
trick of fate that brought together so 
many persons of diversified nationality 
or tongue or social position in life. 

Just as surely as we enjoy tomorrow 
and next week and next month and next 
year the fruits of our actions, the ac- 
cumulative effect of our thinking, our 
studies and our experiences of today 
and tomorrow. so we shall be face to 
face with a standard of character and 
a path of activity in the distant future, 
resulting from these same efforts of to- 
day. We are all builders of our des- 
tinies, creators of our fate. But the 
stones in such a building and the ele- 
ments of such creation are laid uncon- 
sciously and consciously in the things 
that we do and think, believe and take 
unto ourselves as parts of our character 
and our personality in each conscious 
and unconscious moment of the present 
time. 


V 


sions in the hearts of men and women. 
We may view many of his acts as be- 
ing ignoble in motive or purpose, but 
we cannot deny that many other of his 
acts and intentions were as noble as any 
man ever conceived. He had as many 
strong points of character as weak ones, 
and he had surrounded himself with 
eleven similar minds and similar char- 
acters. Even today there are many cities 
and towns and many thousands of per- 
sons in Europe who pay high tribute to 
him and to his companions. Switzerland, 
for instance, will never forget that it 
was Marshal Ney, cooperating with the 
idealistic plans of Napoleon, who saved 
the country of Switzerland from dis- 
solution through its continued quarrels 
and wars among its cantons. The patri- 
ots of Switzerland will always feel that 
the bejeweled snuf box which they of- 
ficially presented to Ney, the monument 
they built to him, are only small tokens 
of the still greater monuments they have 
erected in their hearts to his memory 
and his achievements. Even the Duke 
of Wellington of England, the political 
and military opponent of Napoleon and 
of Marshal Ney, paid the highest tri- 
bute possible to Ney and assisted in 
planning for his escape from the un- 
reasonable execution that had been 
ordered and decreed by the revengeful 
mind of Louis XVIII. And all of Eng- 
land concurred in Wellington's opinion. 
In fact, Napoleon and his group made 
friends of their enemies and won the ad- 
miration of their opponents. So far as 
love and esteem are concerned, Na- 
poleon’s great defeat was truly a 
victory. 

But in thinking of these things we 
must remember that somewhere, some- 
time in the past, and undoubtedly in a 
previous existence, these twelve men 
had labored together or labored in- 
dividually in behalf of some great plan, 


Approach nature with expectancy, hoping to learn and not presuming to know. 


— Validivar. 
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“The Rising Tide of Color” 


AN OCCULT CONSIDERATION OF THE RACIAL QUESTION 


By Marie HARLOWE 


The World War revealed, more than 
anything else in modern times, the 
weakness of the civilization of the white 
race. Civil and internecine wars in the 
past had at times almost completely ex- 
terminated the white race. The Trojan 
and Peloponnesian Wars, Caesar's 
Wars in Gaul, the War of Roses in 
England, the Hundred Years War in 
the Lowlands, the revolutionary, re- 
ligious and Napoleonic wars in France, 
and the Thirty Years War in Germany 
had all dangerously depleted, to almost 
complete elimination, the white race. 
But these were all widely separated and 
in the past. The World War, on the 
other hand, revealed the political gulfs 
in white race-unity: the fear of white 
solidarity was revealed as without foun- 
dation. The yellow triumph over a great 
white power in the Russian-Japanese 
War of 1904 had started the ball roll- 
ing. Everywhere the colored world was 
echoing the old Asiatic refrain, “The 
East will see the West to bed”; the fer- 
ment in Asia and Africa became ac- 
celerated by the World War, and old 
unspoken hopes were revived in dark 
breasts. 


Something of the power of those 
hopes is shown in a consideration of the 
relative numbers of peoples of different 
races. Today the white world is much 
weaker numerically than the colored 
world. The population of Asia is twice 
that of Europe, and the world over 
colored peoples outnumber white more 


HE modern white 
mind refuses to get 
very excited about 
such opinions as 
that of Stoddard 
in his book, “The 
Rising Tide of 
Color Against 
White Suprem- 
acy" forgetting the 
fate of previous 
civilizations such 
as that of West- 
Central Asia 

which was once, in the dawn of history, 

predominantly a white man's country— 
perhaps the home of the white race it- 
self— and is now owned by the brown 
man. In spite of the civilizations of 

Chaldea, Babylonia, Assyria, Persia, 

and later, the grandeur that was Egypt, 

Greece and Rome, having disintegrated, 

the modern white man finds it difficult 

to believe that his own civilization is in 

a precarious condition. 

Nations and races like individuals 
follow the cyclic law of birth, youth, 
maturity, and decline and death. Entire- 
ly new races appear as reincarnations of 
former races, for human races are born 
one from another with a wide over- 
lapping of races, though in character the 
new may differ very much from the 
older race. At no time in the history of 
mankind has there ever been a constant 
race-type, but always innumerable vari- 
eties of mankind fuse one into another. 
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a person once becomes a Moslem, such 
is their extraordinary power of prosely- 
ting that that person never abandons 
the faith. What has been lost to Islam 
in Europe is being regained many times 
over in Africa and Central Asia, In 
Africa particularly, where Christianity 
has grown slowly because it is too 
pacific to please the warlike propensities 
of the native, the militant faith of Islam, 
coupled with the resentment against 
white domination, inflames the Pan- 
Islamic situation. 

In past history, fusions of peoples 
was done largely through conquests and 
invasions. Today the racial homogene- 
ity is being changed into a heterogene- 
ous racial element by infusion of colored 
blood; and dark blood that has once 
entered the white blood stream is never 
again thoroughly bred out. It is now 
practically impossible to find a full- 
blooded Negro in America, and while 
statistics declare that Negroes are in- 
creasing, what is really meant is mulat- 
toes. The white mind holds both the 
Negro and the mulatto as Negro. 

Many states have laws of both race 
distinctions and race discriminations 
(and the two are not similar). Some 
twenty-nine states have laws prohibiting 
intermarriage between Negroes and 
whites, and several states include In- 
dians and Mongolians as well as Ne- 
groes. All Southern states and most 
western states have such statutes, 
though all laws differ in severity of the 
penalty. No effective law, however, has 
yet been devised which will regulate the 
cohabitation of the extra-marital rela- 
tion which produces, through miscegena- 
tion, the hybrid mulatto in ever increas- 
ing numbers. 

A study of the mixed blood situation 
the world over reveals that such an ad- 
mixture of bloods usually results from 
the extra-matrimonial contacts of the 
mixing of the lower classes, and where 
the intermixture is of unequally en- 
dowed stock, it raises the capacity of 
the lower, but almost invariably lowers 
the higher, producing a nondescript 
hybrid offspring of a social and cultural 
status below the stratum of the higher. 

For instance, in Brazil, the admixture 
of Portuguese, Indian and Negro pro- 
duces a people more advanced than the 
Indian and native Negro, but somewhat 
inferior to the white. The same is true 
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than two to one. The yellow race is the 
most numerous, but the brown races are 
almost as numerous and as wide-spread. 
Jamaica, where the whites form but 2% 
of the population, mulattoes 20% and 
the remainder pure black, is typical of 
many other parts of the world. For 
while whites double themselves every 
80 years, yellow and brown people 
double in 60 years, and the black people 
require only 40 years for the same pro- 
cess. And the great bulk of the white 
race is concentrated in Europe, where 
we find 80% of the entire white popu- 
lation occupying less than 20% of the 
white territorial area, which gives the 
formidable ratio of 20% of all white 
peoples protecting 80% of white terri- 
torial lands against colored peoples 
eleven times their numerical strength. 

Added to the slowness of breeding, 
the white races are biologically degen- 
erating through physiological diseases 
of the body. Degenerative diseases and 
insanity are increasing only within 
white races. Mussolini recently exposed 
world statistics of the declining white 
birth rate—30% in the United States, 
and such that in France, for instance, 
in 100 years it would be entirely nil. 

With the colored population increas- 
ing at a prodigious rate, the “yellow 
peril” or “black peril” is likely to be 
more of a migration than an invasion, a 
spreading out from already over-popu- 
lated areas for the non-political reason 
of the instinct of self-preservation. A 
day of reckoning is fast approaching 
when a new Attila will sweep over the 
white world and that war of color will 
be more savage than any war the world 
has ever known. 

For Islam, the cause of one of the 
most savage of “Holy Wars” is again 
to be considered a power. As before 
stated, the Russian-Japanese war shat- 
tered the legend of white invincibility 
and the World War showed the great 
white powers destroying themselves. 
With a patience unknown to the western 
world, the Moslem world has awaited 
just such an opportunity to enter into 
world ruler-ship which it has long, if 
patiently, desired. 

Islam is the greatest power today in 
the colored world, Mohammedans are 
rapidly assimilating western ideas and 
methods, and are adding them to their 
powerful powers of proselyting. When 
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panzee, the most vicious, tricky and 
least moral of the ape family. 

Beginning with Attila and his Huns, 
the whites of Europe have been con- 
quered by darker races many times in 
early history. Attila was a mongoloid, 
a Slav, but later Ghengis Khan and his 
hordes of pure Mongolians overcame a 
considerable portion of Europe and all 
of Asia, in one series of battles in China 
killing more than 18,000,000 people at 
one time. All of Europe is thus consid- 
erably mixed with colored blood. 

As to the exact causes of pigmenta- 
tion of hair and skin, science is not yet 
wholly clear. Environment and food 
are known to be contributing factors, 
but since no group of Negroes has ever 
lived for a long enough time in a really 
cold climate, the effects of a harsh 
climate in bleaching skin and hair has 
never been observed. 

While anthropology deals with min- 
ute details of racial distinctions, it also 
treats of man as a member of the social 
group, and it is therefore recommended 
to students of the occult who would go 
into the question of Life’s Unity. 

Marcus Aurelius long ago declared 
“O universe, I wish all that thou wish- 
est.” The Universal Mind of God wish- 
es progression of all races to the ulti- 
mate end of eternal Goodness for all 
peoples. The idea of unity with God, 
the Whole, and All His parts, is un- 
doubtedly the most important thought 
in the mind of man today. Mankind is 
moving forward, in spite of the fact that 
we do not recognize all of its forward 
steps as such. The great cosmic tide is 
towards unity of all peoples, and the 
next great evolutionary step must be a 
federation of not alone nations, but 
races. The current of all life is in the 
direction of unified action in unselfish 
service. As occultists we must consider 
all humans as equals in the great cosmic 
scheme of life. 

Races may be socially different, but 
not inferior. Races are the world’s chil- 
dren, and whichever race’s child we 
may be, we need not forget our broth- 
ers, or the Father of us all. Stoddard 
said that “the white man seats himself 
upon the tidal sands and bids the waves 
be stayed. He will be lucky if he es- 
capes merely with wet shoes.” All who 
refuse to go forward to Divine Unity 

(Continued on Page 251) 


in the Phillipine Islands with the mix- 
ture of the Chinese and Spanish and 
Moro, In India the mixture of British 
and Hindu produces an outcast; in 
Canada the French-Indian gravitates to 
the lower Indian standard of life rather 
than rises to the French. 

While it is true that mixed nations 
the world over are the backward na- 
tions, it is also, paradoxically, true that 
this will not be so in the future. For 
when the world shall reach a certain 
sameness of race through intermixture, 
which we are fast approaching, our 
standards of life will be changed to 
those of a former day when like condi- 
tions prevailed, when we shall recognize 
that race and culture are independent 
facts and processes. 

Skeletal remains of early man show 
that at a very early date racial strains 
have been crossed and mixed. Migra- 
tion and racial intermixture was so com- 
mon that primitive groups changed 
quickly. No race is today, therefore, 
absolutely pure; even African tribes 
show distinct traces of ancient inter- 
mixture. No one is sure of all that he is. 
A physician in an Ohio town years ago 
married and produced a Negro baby. 
Typical of certain white minds, he im- 
mediately accused his colored chauffeur 
and his wife of intimate relations. A 
few years later the good doctor married 
again a girl whose family tree had first 
been carefully scrutinized. The second 
wife also produced a Negro baby, al- 
though no colored chauffeur was em- 
ployed at that time! 

Mankind originated, if not from the 
Biblical pair, from one original stock, 
and Science has never fully declared 
any inherent inequalities in biological 
man. Practically all European races 
originate in the Aryan race, which has 
never been proved scientifically to have 
been the pure white claimed by the 
Nordic. Much of the advancement of 
civilization has been contributed by the 
dark peoples of the Orient, and the 
dark-skinned Greeks and Romans. 

Going back further to common dark 
ancestors, Haldane, the modern biolo- 
gist of fame, declares that while all 
peoples evolved from the ape, the black 
race from the gorilla, the most amiable 
and trustworthy of the apes, and the 
yellow race from the orang-outang, the 
white race is evolved from the chim- 
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The “Cathedral of the Soul” is a Cosmic meeting place for all minds of the 
most advanced and highly developed spiritual members 
It is a focal point of Cosmic radiations and thought 
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Rosicrucian Fraternity. 


waves from which radiate vibrations of health, peace, happiness, and inner 
awakening. Various periods of the day are set aside when many thousands 
of minds are attuned with the Cathedral of the Soul, and others attuning with 
the Cathedral at this time will receive the benefit of the vibrations. Those who 
are not members of the organization may share in the unusual benefits as well 
as those who are members. The book called “Liber 777" describes the periods 
for various contacts with the Cathedral. Copies will be sent to persons who 
are not members by addressing their request for this book to Friar S. P. C., care 
of AMORC Temple, San Jose, California, enclosing three cents in postage 
stamps. (Please state whether member or not—this is important.) 
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THE ALCHEMIST’S CATHEDRAL 


more concerned with the eventual dis- 
covery of the purification of the soul and 
the search for eternal life, than with the 
search for artificial gold. Accordingly, 
much of their time was spent in day- 
dreaming as well as in actual scientific 
experimentation. It has been said by 
some of these old alchemists, in their 
writings, that for every hour they spent 
in their crude laboratories, they spent 
ten hours in prayer and meditation and 
in spiritual speculation. In fact, we can 
tell from their ancient writings that they 
were more given to the contemplation of 
things spiritual and mystical than to the 
contemplation of things worldly and 
material. 

Nearly all of these ancient philoso- 
phers and mystics had a place which we 
would call a sanctum. Whether in cave, 
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N ancient times the 
mystic philoso- 
phers who devoted 
themselves to so- 
called alchemy or 
the early principles 
of chemistry, cre- 
ated for them- 
selves a ‘‘cathe- 
dral” that was as 
sacred to them as 
any cathedral built 
by church or re- 
ligious sect. 


The While their philosophical studies and 
Rasicrucian scientific studies seem to center around 
Dj the analysis of metals and their origin, 

‘eer and around the search for the elixir of 
August life and the Philosopher's Stone, the 
1937 truth of the matter is that they were 


their time at other hours in an adjoining 
laboratory. They, too, visualized spires 
upon their cathedrals reaching the 
clouds, because they believed that their 
thoughts rose upward in spiral form. 
Here they found inspiration and the 
noble motives for their efforts. 

Thus it is with the Cathedral of the 
Soul as we have planned it today. No 
matter where you live or how you may 
live, or what your problems and your 
social and business interests may be, 
you can take yourself apart from the 
world and apart from your physical and 
worldly self and exist as a soul in the 
Cathedral of the Soul. At such times 
you can worship and pray and contact 
those of similar mind and spiritual na- 
ture, and also find that which is the very 
body of subliminal existence. 

If you have not found this peace, this 
joy, this purely spiritual existence for 
those hours when you feel the need of 
it, then send for our little book, Liber 
777, which will be sent to you without 
obligation and which will point out to 
you how you may enjoy the blessings 
of this Cathedral of the Soul. Regard- 
less of your religious creeds and dog- 
mas, of your faith and convictions, you 
will find a real Cosmic and Godly wel- 
come in the Cathedral of the Soul. 


grotto, attic or other structure or place, 
they had a space set aside for their 
reading, their studying, and particularly 
for their meditation and prayers and 
hours of thought. This separated place, 
in which they often dwelt for many 
hours silently and in a spiritual attitude, 
was indeed a holy place to them. Re- 
gardless of their physical structure and 
location, of their crudeness and barren- 
ness, and of their simple equipment, 
these holy rooms of the ancients became 
their cathedrals in every sense of the 
word. They visualized the width and 
breadth and space of their sanctums as 
being endless in all dimensions. They 
were limitless in their thoughts and 
limitless in their existence. In 6 
places they allowed their souls and con- 
sciousness to rise to the greatest heights 
and to expand to boundless horizons. 
While in meditation they could hear the 
“Music of the Spheres” and see the 
magnificence of the radiant colors of the 
invisible sun that they believed to be in 
the center of the universe. They visual- 
ized God in all of His omnipotence as 
omnipresent and intimate. 

In such places they found peace and 
harmony. They easily isolated them- 
selves from the rest of the world and 
even from the problems which occupied 
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THE RISING TIDE OF COLOR 
(Continued from Page 249) 


hood. Jesus delighted in calling himself 
“the son of man,” the representative of 
all humanity. Each has an obligation to 
all. Walt Whitman has a poem to the 
effect that "never a man walks to the 
gallows, but I go manacled with him.” 
We are learning, even in the economic 
world, that we are all indeed “one in 
Spirit.” 

It is a psychological Jaw that we get 
back in this world what we give out. 
"With what measure ye mete, it shall 
be meted back to you again.” The solu- 
tion of all racial difficulties is the uni- 
versal application of the words of the 
parable of the Good Samaritan, “Go, 
thou, and do likewise.” Humanity is 
one body, and he who loves and min- 
isters to any part of it, any race, serves 
the whole, for “we are One in Spirit.” 


will become modern Pillars of Salt, like 
those of old who persisted in looking 
backward, for "there is neither Jew nor 
Greek, neither bond nor free, for ye are 
all one man.” 


Racial antagonism is no new thing. 
We find it in the parable of the Good 
Samaritan. No racial hatred today is 
even comparable to that of the Jew in 
Jesus’ time for the Samaritan, yet He 
held the Samaritan up as a model neigh- 
bor. Racial prejudice is worse for the 
prejudiced than the sufferers. Slavery 
was abolished because it was a greater 
curse on those imposing it than those 
who suffered under its cruelties. 


Few have risen to Christ's conception 
of neighborliness, for neighborhood in 
Christian geography implies brother- 
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The Holy Guide 


Jonn Heypon, SECRETARY OF NATURE 


Editor's Note:—This concludes John Heydon’s Preface to "The Holy Guide.” No doubt most 
of our readers are familiar with Bacon’s “New Atlantis” and have been astonished to reread it 
under this title. For their benefit, and for the enlightenment of those other readers who would cer- 
tainly have made the discovery at some future time, we point out a few interesting facts in this 
connection. 


Historians of the Rosicrucian Order usually rank Heydon with Robt. Fludd, M. Maier, and 
Thomas Vaughan as the most famous “Apologists” of the Order, hence we are interested in the 
man himself as well as in any connection he may have had with Bacon's works. Heydon's books 
have been Collector's Items for centuries now, and books written about him have long been out 
of print, while Bacon's “New Atlantis” is obtainable at any library. Therefore, we have printed 
the work which our readers could not find elsewhere and ask them to compare the two, noting that 
Heydon has definitely disclosed Bacon's affiliation with the Order. You will find “The Temple له‎ 
the Rosie Crosse” substituted for “Solomon's House,” “Fraternity” for “family,” “Rosicrucian” 
for “Wise Man,” etc. (Some authorities claim that in the description of the Rosicrucian master 
Bacon drew a portrait of himself.) You will also notice Heydon's tendency to exaggerate by en- 
larging numbers—such as substituting 36,000 years for 37; 250 persons for 51; 900 cells for 40, etc. 
—and the changes made in names of places are apparent in even a casual reading. 


However, the most interesting departure is the dissertation found at the end of this install- 
ment, where Heydon tells the Rosicrucian master his own life story! If Heydon had been وه"‎ 
pointed to finish The New Atlantis” as some authcrities claim, then his manner of doing so is 
open to criticism. Even so, it could be said that he probably confronted the same obstacles which 
caused Bacon himself to jay the ms. aside. (James Spedding says: “Here he was obliged to 
stop. He could not describe the process of a perfect Philosophical investigation; because it must 
of course have proceeded by the method of the ‘Novum Organum,’ which was not yet expound- 
ed.) However, it is more likely that Heydon was “appointed” to preserve the story in a form 
which revealed that which Bacon had veiled. 

This does not seem strange when we recall the elaborate methods used to conceal Bacon's au- 
thorship of the Shakespearian plays and his affiliations with the Rosicrucian Order, af the same 
time making certain that the connection would be discovered by posterity. Furthermore, it seems 
that the parallel between these two works was not discovered for some time, although it is now 
generally pointed out by scholars who write of Bacon and the Order. Fr. Wittemans mentions it 
in “Histoire des Rose-Croix.” In that informative book “Bacon, Shakespeare and the Rosicrucians” 
W. F.C. Wigston makes the “extraordinary discovery” which we have illustrated to you, hailing 
it as “so important, as to be impossible to over-estimate. For it throws a new light upon Bacon's 
life, his aims and his works,” etc. and quoting passages from the two works in parallel columns. 


Concerning Heydon himself, and his infenfions in this and other matters, historical opinion is 
divided, running all the way from the esteem in which he is held by his biographer, Frederick Tal- 
bot, and the above-quoted Wigston, to A. E. Waite’s uncomplimentary estimate. We cannot give 
much weight to the opinion of the last-mentioned author inasmuch as he appeared entirely ig- 
norant of the true authoriship of “A Voyage to the Land of the Rosicrucians” as he titled it, and 
dismissed it lightly among pieces “devoid of historical value”! continuing by specifying that the 
piece “which forms the general preface to “The Holy Guide’ is an interesting romantic fiction.” How- 
ever—though Mr. Waite's data on the Rosicrucian Order is not authentic—we do recommend that 
part of his book (“The Real History of the Rosicrucians’) which quotes Talbot's life of Heydon 
and gives excerpts from other portions of “The Holy Guide.” Here too, those who are interested 
in Heydon’s astrological views may find the charts and other data which we have deleted from 
this installment. 


Nevertheless, no information about John Heydon is as interesting or quaintly told as the color- 
ful autobiography which follows. (We should add that some students surmise even this section to 
be by and about Bacon.) 
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“Lastly, we have three that raise the 
former discoveries by experiments, into 
greater observations, axioms and aphor- 
isms. These we call interpreters of 
nature. 

“We have also, as you must think, 
novices and apprentices, that the suc- 
cession of the former employed men, of 
our fraternity of the Rosie Crosse do 
not fail; besides, a great number of 
servants and attendants, men and wom- 
en. And this we do also: We have con- 
sultations concerning which of the in- 
ventions and experiences which we have 
discovered shall be published, and which 
not: And all take an oath of secrecy, for 
the concealing of those which we think 
fit to keep secret. Though some of those 
we do reveal sometimes to the state, and 
some not. 


“For our ordinances and rites: We 
have two very long and fair galleries in 
the temple of the Rosie Cross. In one 
of these we place patterns and samples 
of all manner of the more rare and ex- 
cellent inventions. In the other we place 
the statues of all principal inventors. 
There we have the statues of the West- 
Indies; also of the inventors of ships; 
and the monk that was the inventor of 
ordnance, and of gunpowder; the in- 
ventor of Music; the inventor of letters; 
the inventor of Printing; the inventor of 
observations of astronomy, Astromancy 
and Geomancy; the inventor of works in 
metal; the inventor of glass; the inventor 
of silk of the worm; the inventor of 
wine; the inventor of corn and bread; 
the inventor of sugars; and all these by 
more certain tradition than you have. 


“Then have we divers inventors of 
our own, of excellent works; which since 
you have not seen, it were too long to 
make descriptions of them; and besides 
in the right understanding of those 
descriptions, you might easily err. For 
upon every invention of value, we erect 
a Statue to the Inventor, and give him 
a liberal and honorable reward. These 
statues are some of brass, some of 
marble and touchstone, some of cedar 
and other special woods gilt and adorn- 
ed, some of iron, some of silver, some of 
gold, telesmatically made. 

We have certain hymns and services, 
which we say daily, of laud and thanks 
to God, for his marvellous works: And 


HE Rosicrucian 
Master is speak- 
ing: 

“For the several 
employments and 
offices of our 
fellows, we have 
twelve that sail in- 
to foreign coun- 
tries, under the 
names of other na- 
tions—but our seal 
is R. C. and we 
meet upon the day 

altogether — (for our own we conceal) 

who bring us the books, and abstracts, 
and patterns of experiments of all other 
parts. These we call Merchants of 

Light. 

“We have three that collect the ex- 
periments which are in all books. These 
we call Depredators. 

“We have three that collect the ex- 
periments of all mechanical arts; and 
also of liberal sciences; and also of 
practices which are not brought into 
arts. These we call Mystery men. 


“We have three that try new experi- 
ments, such as themselves think good. 
These we call Pioners or Miners. 

“We have three that draw the ex- 
periments of the former four into titles 
and tables, to give the better light for 
the drawing of observations and axioms 
out of them. These we call compilers. 


“We have three that bend them- 
selves, looking into the experiments of 
their fellows, and cast about how to 
draw out of them things of use and 
practice for man's life, and knowledge 
as well for works, as for strange demon- 
strations of causes, means of natural 
divinations, and the easy and clear dis- 
covery of the virtues and parts of 
bodies. These we call Dowry men or 
Benefactors. 

“Then after divers meetings and 
consultations of our whole number, to 
consider of the former labors and collec- 
tions, we have three that take care, out 
of them, to direct new experiments of a 
higher light, more penetrating into na- 
ture than the former. These we call 
Lamps. 

“We have three others that do ex- 
ecute the experiments so directed, and 
report them. These we call Inoculators. 
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him. I did never divide my self from 
any man upon the difference of opinion; 
or was angry with his judgment for not 
agreeing with me in that from which 
perhaps within a few days I should dis- 
sent my self. I never regarded what re- 
ligion any man was of, that did not 
question mine. And yet there is no 
church in the world, whose every part 
so squares unto my conscience, whose 
articles, constitutions and customs seem 
so consonant unto reason, and as it 
were framed to my particular devotion, 
as this whereof I hold my belief, the 
Church of England, to whose faith I am 
a sworn subject. Whatsoever is beyond, 
as points indifferent, I observe accord- 
ing to the rules of my private reason, or 
the humor and fashion of my devotion; 
neither believing this, because Luther 
affirmed it, or disproving that, because 
Calvin hath disavouched it. 

“Now as all that die in the war, are 
not termed soldiers, so neither can I 
properly term all those that suffer in 
matters of religion, martyrs. And I say. 
there are not many extant, that in a 
noble way fear the face of death less 
than my self. Yet from the moral e 
I owe to the Commandment of God, 
and the natural respect that I tender 
unto the conservation of my Essence 
and being, I would not perish upon a 
ceremony, political points or indiffer- 
ence: nor is my belief of that untractable 
temper, as not to bow at their obstacles 
or connive at matters wherein there are 
not manifest impieties. The leaves there- 
fore and ferment of all, not only civil, 
but religious actions, is wisdom; without 
which, to commit ourselves to the 
flames is homicide, and I fear, but to 
pass through one fire into another. 

“I behold as a Champion with pride 
the spoils and trophies of my victory 
over my enemies, and can with patience 
embrace this life, yet in my best Medi- 
tations do often defy death. I honor any 
man that condemns it, nor can I Jove 
any that is afraid of it; this makes me 
naturally love a soldier that will follow 
his Captain. 

“In my figure (horoscope) you may 
see I am naturally bashful; yet vou may 
read my qualities on my countenance. I 
travelled into Spain, Italy, Turkey, and 
Arabia. There I studied philosophy and 
writ my "Temple of Wisdom,’ &c. Con- 
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forms of prayers imploring his aid and 
blessings for the illuminations of our 
labors, and the turning of them into 
good and holy uses. 

Lastly, we have circuits or visits of 
divers principal cities of the kingdom; 
where, as it cometh to pass, we do pub- 
lish such new, profitable inventions, as 
we think good. And we do also declare 
natural divinations of disease, plagues, 
swarms of hurtful creatures, scarcity, 
tempests, earthquakes, great inunda- 
tions, comets, temperature of the year, 
and divers other things; and we give 
counsel thereupon, what the people 
shall do, for the prevention and remedy 
of them.” 


And when he had said this: He de- 
sired me to give him an account of my 
life, and observations of my youth, that 
he might report it to the brethren of the 
Rosie Crosse. 

“I was descended from a noble fam- 
ily of London in England, being born of 
a compleat tall stature. small limbs, but 
in every part proportionable, of a dark 
flaxen hair, it curling as you see in the 
Effigies. I had the small pox and rickets 
very young. I was at Tardebick in 
Warwickshire, near Hewel where my 
mother was born, and there I learned, 
and so careful were they to keep me to 
the book and from danger that I had 
one purposely to attend me at school 
and at home. For indeed my parents 
were both of them honorably descend- 
ed. I learned Latin and Greek perfectly, 
and then was fitted for Oxford. But the 
war began, and the sun came to the 
body of Saturn and frustrated that de- 
sign; and whereas you are pleased to 
style me a noble-natured sweet gentle- 
man, you see my nativity: Mercury, 
Venus and Saturn are strong, and by 
them, the dragon's head and Mars, I 
judge my behavior full of rigor, and 
acknowledge my conversation austere. 
In my devotion I love to use the civility 
of my knee, my hat, and hand, with all 
those outward and sensible motions 
which may express or promote invisible 
devotion. 

"I followed the army of the King to 
Edgehill, and commanded a troop of 
Horse; but never violated any man, &c. 
Nor defaced the memory of Saint or 
Martyr. I never killed any man wilfully, 
but took him prisoner and disarmed 
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only, but for theirs that study not for 
themselves. And in the law I began to 
be a perfect clerk. I wrote the ‘Idea of 
the Law,’ &c., for the benefit of my 
friends and practice in the King's 
Bench. 

“I envy no man that knows more than 
myself, but pity them that know less. 
For ignorance is rude, uncivil, and will 
abuse any man—as we see in Bailiffs, 
who are often killed for their impudent 
attempts. They'll forge a warrant and 
fright a fellow to fling away his money, 
that they may take it up. 

“The Devil that did but buffet St. 
Paul, plays, me-thinks, at sharp with 
me. To do no injury nor take none, was 
a principle which. to my former years 
and impatient affection, seemed to con- 
tain enough of morality, but my more 
settled years and christian constitution 
have fallen upon severer resolutions. I 
hold there is no such thing as injury, 
and if there be, there is no such injury 
as revenge, and no such revenge as the 
contempt of an injury. There be those 
that will venture to write against my doc- 
trine when I am dead that never durst 
answer me when alive. I see Cicero is 
abused by Cardan, who is angry at 
Tully for praising his own daughters. 
And Origanus is so impudent that he 
adventures to forge a position of the 
heavens, and calls it Cornelius Agrip- 
د هم‎ Nativity; and they say, Agrippa 
was born to believe lies, and broach 
them. Is not this unworthiness to write 
such lies, and shew such reasons for 
them! his nativity I could never find: I 
believe no man knows it; but by a false 
figure thus they scandalize him. Indeed 
they have made him who is a Noble 
person, Agrippa, a base fellow by this 
figure. And so they may use me! 

“Now, in the midst of all my endeav- 
ors, there is but one thought that dejects 
me, that my acquired parts must perish 
with myself, nor can be legacied a- 
mongst my dearly beloved and honored 
friends. I do not fall out. or condemn a 
man for an error, or conceive why a dif- 
ference in opinion should divide an af- 
fection; for a modest reproof or dispute, 
if it meet with discreet and peaceable 
natures, doth not infringe the laws of 
charity in all arguments. So much there 
is of passion, so much there is of noth- 
ing to the purpose! For then reason, 


versation, age, or travel hath not been 
able to affront or enrage me; yet I have 
one part of the modesty which I have 
seldom discovered in another that is (to 
speak truly) I am not so much afraid of 
death as ashamed thereof. It is the very 
disgrace and ignominy of our natures, 
that in a moment can so disfigure us 
that our beloved friends stand afraid 
and start at us; the birds and beasts of 
the field that before in a natural fear 
obeyed us, forgetting all allegiance be- 
gin to prey upon us. This very thought 
in a storm at sea hath disposed and left 
me willing to be swallowed up in the 
abyss of waters, wherein I had perished, 
unseen, unpitied, without wondering 
eyes, tears of pity, lectures of mortality 
and none had said, Quantum Mutatus 
Ab Illo! Not that I am ashamed of the 
anatomy of my parts, or can accuse na- 
ture for playing the pupil in any part of 
me, or my own vicious life for contract- 
ing any shameful disease upon me, 
whereby I might not call myself a com- 
plete bodied man free from all diseases, 
sound, and I thank God in perfect 
health, 

“I wrote my ‘Harmony of the World’ 
when they were all at discord, and saw 
many revolutions of Kingdoms, Emper- 
ors, Grand Signiors, and Popes. I was 
twenty when this book was finished, but 
me thinks I have outlived my self, and 
begin to weary of the sun (although the 
sun now applies to a Trine of Mars). 
I have shaken hands with delight and 
know all is vanity, and I think no man 
can live well once, but he that could live 
twice; yet for my own part I would not 
live over my hours past, or begin again 
the minutes of my days, not because I 
have lived them well, but for fear I 
should live them worse. At my death I 
mean to take a total adieu of the world, 
not caring for the burden of a tombstone 
and Epitaph, nor so much as the bare 
memory of my name to be found any- 
where but in the universal Register of 
God. 

“I thank God that with joy I mention 
it, I was never afraid of Hell, nor never 
grew pale at the description of Sheol or 
Topher, &c., because I understand the 
policy of a pulpit, and fix my contempla- 
tions on heaven. I wrote ‘The Rosie 
Crucian Infallible Axiomata’ in four 
books, and study not for my own sake 
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each other from death to life as Rosie 
Crucians do without conjunction, or 
that there were any way to perpetuate 
the world without this trival and vain 
way of coition, as Dr. Brown calls it: 
It is the foolishest act a wise man com- 
mits all his life; nor is there anything 
that will more deject his cold imagina- 
tion, than to consider what an odd error 
he hath committed. Had my stars fav- 
ored me, I might have been happy in 
that sweet sex. 

“Then I consider the love of parents, 
the affections of wives and children, and 
they are all dumb dreams, without real- 
ity, truth, or constancy; for first, there 
is a strong bond of affection between us 
and our parents; yet how easily dis- 
solved! The son betakes himself to a 
woman, forgetting his mother in a wife, 
and the womb that bare him, in that that 
shall bear his image. This woman bless- 
ing him with children, his affection 
leaves the level it held before, and sinks 
from his bed to his issue and picture of 
posterity, where affections hold no 
steady mansion; they, growing up in 
years desire his end, or applying them- 
selves to a woman, take a lawful way to 
love another better than themselves. 
Thus I perceive a man may be buried 
alive, and behold his grave in his issue. 
And many take pleasure to be such 
fools. 


“I remember also that this Quartile of 
Saturn imprisoned me at a messenger’s 
house, for contending with Cromwell, 
who maliciously commanded I should be 
kept close in Lambeth-house, as indeed 
I was two years. My person he feared, 
and my tongue and pen offended him, 
because amongst many things, I said 
particularly, such a day he would die, 
and he died. It is very true Oliver op- 
posed me all his life, and made my 
father pay seventeen hundred pounds 
for his liberty. Besides, they stole under 
pretence of sequestering him, two thou- 
sand pounds in jewels, plate, &c., and 
yet the King’s noblest servants suffer 
upon suspicion of debt: A plot that car- 
ries a fairer pretence to persuade the 
ruder wits all is well. when the King and 
his best friends are abused; but why 
should I trouble my self! I do not, be- 
lieve me, it is not hopes of a place, or a 
sum of money, or a commission that | 
look for; I shall peaceably enjoy my 
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like my hound Lilly, spends or calls out 
aloud, and makes the woods echo upon 
a false scent. 

“When the mid-heaven was directed 
to the trine of the moon, I wrote an- 
other book and entitled it, “The funda- 
mental Elements of Philosophy, Policy, 
Government and the Laws.’ After this 
time, I had many misfortunes, and yet 
I think there is no man that apprehends 
his own miseries less than myself, and 
no man that so nearly apprehends an- 
other's. I could lose an arm without a 
tear, and with few groans, me-thinks, 
be quartered into pieces. Yet can I weep 
seriously with a true passion, to see the 
merciless rebels in England forge debts 
against the King’s most loyal subjects, 
purposely to put them in the Marshal- 
say, or other Houses of Hell, to be de- 
stroyed in prison, and starved. or killed 
by the keepers; and then two or three 
poor old women, for as many shillings, 
shall persuade the Crowner and the 
people to believe the men died of con- 
sumptions. It is a barbarous part of in- 
humanity to add unto any afflicted 
party's misery, or endeavor to multiply 
in any man a passion, whose single na- 
ture is already above his patience. This 
was the greatest affliction of Job, and 
those oblique expostulations of his 
friends a deeper injury than the down- 
right blows of the Devil. 

“It is true, I had loved a Lady in 
Devonshire, but when I seriously perus- 
ed my nativity, I found the seventh 
house afflicted, and therefore never re- 
solved to marry; for beyond I am a man, 
and I know not how: I was so propor- 
tioned and have something in me, that 
can be without me, and will be after me; 
and here is the misery of a man's life; 
He eats, drinks and then sleeps today 
that he may do so again tomorrow, and 
this breeds diseases, which bring death, 
for all flesh is grass. And all these crea- 
tures we behold are but the herbs of the 
field digested into flesh in them, or more 
remotely carnified in our selves. We are 
devourers not only of men, but of our- 
selves, and that not in an allegory, but 
a positive truth; for all this mass of flesh 
which we behold, came in at our 
mouths, this frame we look upon, hath 
been upon our trenchers, and we have 
devoured ourselves, and what are we? 
I could be content that we might raise 
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liberty to amass and heap up riches, and 
they a license or faculty to do or pur- 
chase anything. 

“I was by the fanatic Committee of 
Safety committed to prison, and my 
books burnt; yet I would not entertain 
a base design, or an action that should 
call me villain, for all the riches in 
England; and for this only do I love 
and honor my own soul, and have 
methinks two arms, too few to embrace 
myself. My conversation is like the 
Sun's with all men, and with a friendly 
aspect to good and bad. 

Methinks there is no man bad, and 
the worst best, that is, while they are 
kept within the circle of those qualities, 
wherein there is good. The method I 
should use in distributive justice, I often 
observe in commutation, and keep a 
Geometrical proportion in both, where- 
by becoming equal to others, I become 
unjust to myself, and subrogate in that 
common principle, ‘Do unto others as 
thou wouldest be done unto thy self.’ 
Yet I give no alms to satisfy the hunger 
of my brother, but to fulfill and accom- 
plish the will and command of God. 
This general and indifferent temper of 
mine, doth nearly dispose me to this 
noble virtue amongst those millions of 
vices I do inherit and hold from Adam. 
1 have escaped one, and that a mortal 
enemy to Charity, the first and father 
sin, not only of man, but of the Devil, 
‘Pride’; a vice whose name is compre- 
hended in a Monosyllable, but in its na- 
ture not circumscribed with a world. I 
have escaped it in a condition that can 
hardly avoid it. These petty acquisitions 
and reputed perfections that advance 
and elevate the conceits of other men, 
add no feather unto mine; and this is 
the observation of my life, I can love 
and forgive, even my enemies.” 

And when I had said this, he stood 
up and I kneeled down, and he laid his 
right hand upon my head, and said, 
“God bless thee my son. and God bless 
these relations, which we have made. I 
give thee leave to publish them for the 
good of other nations; for we are here 
in God's bosom, a land unknown.” And 
so he left me, having assigned a value of 
about 2000 lbs. in gold for the bounty 
to me and my fellows: For they give 
great largesse where they come upon all 
occasions. 


friend, serve God, honor my kind and 
love the Bishops, and few men know 
who I am. 

I look upon France as I do upon the 
Bear-garden; the dogs are always quar- 
relsome; and what is the difference be- 
twixt a man and a beast? the one is vir- 
tuous, learned and wise; the other is 
rich, proud and foolish; yet indeed the 
first is most rich, for he studies long life, 
happiness, health, youth and riches and 
enjoys it. 

Yet I know some will be spectators of 
this rude rabble. Suddenly dies an 
enemy to Reason, Virtue and Religion; 
and there are a multitude of these, a 
numerous piece of wonder; and these I 
observe when they are taken asunder, 
seem men, and the reasonable creatures 
of God; but confused together, make a 
monster more prodigious than any beast 
is in the tower (as Doctor Brown 
saith). It is no breach of charity to call 
these fools, as objects of contempt and 
laughter; and it is the style the Rosie 
Crucians have afforded them, set down 
by Solomon in holy Scripture, and a 
point of our faith to believe so. Neither 
in the name of multitude do Í only in- 
clude the base and minor sort of people; 
there is a rabble even amongst the 
gentry, a sort of Plebeian heads, whose 
fancy moves with the same wheel as 
these men in the same level with Me- 
chanics, though their fortunes do some- 
what gild their infirmities, and their 
purses compound for their follies. 

But, as in casting account three or 
four men together come short in account 
of one man placed by himself below 
them: So neither are a troop of these 
ignorant Doradoes of that true esteem 
and value as many a forlorn person, 
whose condition doth place them below 
their feet; and there is a nobility without 
heraldry, a natural dignity, whereby one 
man is ranked with another, another 
filed before him, according to the qual- 
ity of his desert, and pre-eminence of 
his good parts; though the corruption of 
these times, and the bias of present 
practice wheel another way. Thus it 
was in the first and primitive common- 
wealths, and is yet in the integrity and 
cradle of well ordered policies, till cor- 
ruption getteth ground under desires, 
laboring after that which wiser consid- 
erations condemn, every fool having a 
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Each hour of the day finds the men of science cloistered unostentatiously in 
laboratories, investigating nature’s mysteries and extending the boundaries of 
knowledge. The world at large, although profiting by their labors, oftentimes is 
deprived of the pleasure of reviewing their work, since general pertodicals and 
publications announce only those sensational discoveries which appeal to the 


It is with pleasure, therefore, that we afford our readers a month! 
of some of these scientific researches, and briefly relate them to the 
philosophy and doctrines. To the Science Journal, unless otherwise specified, 
we give full credit for all matter which appears in quotations. 
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popular imagination. 


Our Debt To the Past 


ing with these tools of their predeces- 
sors. Taking the facts of the established 
natural laws—their heritage from earlier 
research workers — they employ them 
for the development of something of an 
utilitarian nature which, because of its 
remarkable helpfulness, captures the 
imagination of the public mind, and 
wins for the modern-day scientist a 
greater acclaim than that received by 
those of the past who made his results 
possible. 

We have no better example of this 
than our modern radio which is a 
miracle to the average man, and for 
which he gives full credit to the scienti- 
fic researches and developments of his 
own time. He perhaps has never heard 
of the great physicist Heinrich Hertz 
and his discovery of the Hertzian wave, 
which made radio possible. He knows 
little or nothing of Sir William Crookes 
and his experiments with vacuum tubes 
known as the Crookes tubes, which 
made the radio tube possible. He knows 
little or nothing of Michael Faraday 
and the great laws of magnetism which 
he discovered and which made it pos- 
sible for us to have the complex and ef- 
ficient radio apparatus of today. We 
could go on down the list of those of the 

(Continued on Page 264) 
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E LIKE to compare 
our advancement 
in modern times to 
that progress 
made by society 
or civilization three 
hundred years ago. 
We look upon our 
greater accom- 
plishments of this 
era as an indica- 
tion of greater in- 
dividual genius 
and mass intellect. 

However, our greatest scientists of the 

hour are no more profound thinkers 

than those of two hundred years ago, 
insofar as application of individual in- 
telligence and reasoning is concerned. 

The results of the researches of today 

are undoubtedly more impressive, be- 

cause they are more sensational and 
they are more sensational because they 
are quite practical, yet, the scientist of 
two centuries ago laid the ground-work 
for today. His discoveries were funda- 


The mental natural laws, purely academic in 
Rosicrucian theit immediate value, as a whole not 
Di very comprehensible to the masses, and 

thus considered by many to be of little‏ سب 
August consequence. The majority of our‏ 
modern-day scientists are merely work-‏ 1937 


Along Civilization’s Trail 
By Rarrn M. Lewis, K. R. C. 


Editor's Note:—This is the seventh episode of a narrative by the Supreme Secretary relating 
the experiences he and his party had in visiting mystic shrines and places in Europe and the 


ancient world. 


THE VALLEY OF THE KINGS 


we were swept along, there came to our 
minds the legends of the great ancient 
funeral processions which had crossed 
this same body of water. From the East 
bank of the Nile—the city of the living, 
because the sun rose with its life-giving 
rays in the East—they floated across, on 
great decorated barges with the sar- 
cophagus of the departed, always at 
dusk, representing the closing of life 
and the crossing from this world of the 
living to the world of the dead. The 
West side of the Nile, therefore, or the 
city which existed there at that time, 
was called the City of the Dead, be- 
cause it was in the West where the sun 
set at the close of day, and where dark- 
ness came. 

It must have been a magnificent cere- 
mony. We could imagine the chanting, 
the sound of strains of music on the 
river. In our minds we could hear the 
wailing of bereavement. We could 
mentally see the unloading of the sar- 
cophagus—see it being carried on backs 
and shoulders of great Nubian slaves. 
We could see priests in ornamentel cos- 
tumes, bedecked with jewelry, emblems 
of their office, marching two abreast a- 
head, swaying from side to side in time 
with the rhythm of chanting and music. 
Behind came the military escort, the 
members of the court and the family of 
the departed. Behind them came, piled 
high on the backs of personal slaves, the 


Y arrangement, 
early in the morn- 
ing we met the In- 
spector, our drag- 
oman, and porters 
on the bank of the 
Nile. We were 
fascinated by the 
quaint little boats 
with their patched 
sails, and their 
one-man crews, 
fighting the tide 
trying to reach a 

point directly opposite on the other 
shore. We watched patient little burros 
tread along the bank, laden with bales 
or crates, with masters who either walk- 
ed along in front, or behind, tapping 
them on their flanks with a stick to keep 
their pace constant. Groups of native 
women sat in little circles on the road 
edge, waiting for the return of someone 
—patient, impervious to sun, flies, and 
insects. Their faces were covered, with 
the exception of their eyes. Most of 
them, unfortunately, had diseased eyes, 
due to the water in which they wash— 
when they do—and due to infection and 
lack of knowledge of sanitation and 
hygiene. 

Finally we climbed aboard our frail 
craft with our equipment, and started 
across the Nile from a point where for 
centuries the Egyptians had crossed. As 
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rituals and ceremonies of the after-life. 
However, we did film the tombs of 
Rameses III, Seti II, and the one of the 
renowned King Tutankhamen, and 
others. The heat was unbearable to us 
who were not accustomed to it. The 
only shade was that afforded by the in- 
terior of the tombs themselves. The cliffs 
were barren, rugged, ghastly. They sug- 
gested another world—a world of the 
dead. They were used principally be- 
cause they were the only stone hills in 
the immediate vicinity which would af- 
ford construction material for tombs. 

We went, then, after a few minutes’ 
journey, to the tombs of the nobles— 
that class of individuals who sprang up 
during the feudal age of Egypt and be- 
came wealthy and powerful, and who 
rivaled the power of the kings. They 
owned great estates, worked by both 
freemen and slaves, and built luxurious 
palace homes with mosaic floors depict- 
ing the cool waters of the Nile, and the 
green grasses which grow about it. The 
walls were ornamented with paintings 
of water fowl common at the time. 
These nobles enjoyed all the luxuries 
which the time afforded—beautiful fur- 
niture, tapestries, fruits, wines and vege- 
tables—many of which we have inherit- 
ed, such as romaine salad — wonderful 
jewelry made of gold and rare stones. 
They had great crops of grain, and skill- 
ed workmen, basket makers, cabinet 
makers, metal workers. These craftsmen 
had tools of bronze — saws, hammers, 
and many implements similar to those 
we employ today. 

On the walls of the tombs of these 
nobles, painted in vivid colors — start- 
lingly vivid to us, for it seemed almost 
unbelievable that the colors could be so 
bright after the centuries that had pass- 
ed over them — were incidents in the 
lives of the people of the estates. Thus 
we know how they were employed, 
what they did. There are scenes show- 
ing the gathering of grain, showing the 
scribe recording the bushels. Scenes 
showing the crushing of the grapes, 
and making of wine. Others show the 
tilling of fields with ploughs; and we see 
in these first ploughs used a similarity 
to ours of today. The Egyptians of this 
period had gone beyond hoe-culture and 
had developed agriculture. We see irri- 
gation canals, the first in the world. We 
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intimate belongings of the departed— 
great alabaster chests inlaid with ivory, 
hand-beaten gold masks and vessels, 
gems, rare woods, frankincense, pottery, 
beautiful tiles, magnificent furniture, 
hand-carved, showing great skill and 
craftsmanship. The procession would 
wend its way into the hills that became 
the tombs of the great—of the kings of 
the eighteenth, nineteenth, and twen- 
tieth dynasties. 

Our musing soon ended as our boat 
slid alongside the crude landing. We 
loaded our equipment into a ramshackle 
car to be driven over a rough, ungraded 
road as far as possible, and from there 
to be packed on the backs of our por- 
ters. We started through this little val- 
ley with its towering limestone cliffs. 
Here were buried the Thebian kings— 
some forty-one of their tombs have now 
been located. We eventually entered 
various ones, going down their long, 
sloping passageways or ramps, observ- 
ing painted on the walls the original dia- 
grams showing the plan of construction. 
We learned that these plans were quite 
frequently deceptive, intended to mis- 
lead any vandals who might break into 
the tomb, as to its real arrangement. 
Treasure rooms were usually sealed in 
such a manner that it would take con- 
siderable investigation to locate them. 
When our torches were temporarily ex- 
tinguished for a moment, and we real- 
ized the inky blackness of these under- 
ground chapels and mortuaries, the sen- 
sation was real. 

On the walls were prayers in adora- 
tion of the gods, also inscriptions from 
the rituals which the deceased would 
have to perform in the after-world. 
There still remained some of the great 
stone sarcophagi or coffins from which 
the mummified remains had been recent- 
ly removed, or which were empty when 
recently excavated. These tombs of 
kings were not as interesting historical- 
ly, nor did they contribute as much to 
our knowledge of the times and of the 
people and their customs, as the tombs 
of the lords or noblemen. The inscrip- 
tions and hieroglyphics on the walls of 
these tombs of the kings were mostly 
concerned with their personal accom- 
plishments, and self-aggrandizement, 
and with phrases from the great ‘Book 
of the Dead,” a book containing the 
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leys. The architecture is decadent in 
comparison with that of other temples 
we have seen because there is no uni- 
formity of design. One finds square 
columns, short, ill proportioned ones, 
others tall and graceful, with capitals of 
different sizes and designs, some plain, 
others highly ornamented. 

Climbing to the top of a great pylon 
through a narrow stone passageway, we 
had an excellent view of the plain a- 
round it, and the Nile a mile or two 
distant. Where we stood, some seventy- 
five feet above the ground, had stood 
the defending warriors many times be- 
fore, hurling stones or spears at the at- 
tacking invader below. 


We left Medinet Habu, and finally 
the Valley of the Kings, to admire—at 
a distance of some several hundred 
yards—the Colossi of Memnon. These 
enormous statues were erected by 
Amenhotep III as an outer gateway to a 
great temple which is no longer in exist- 
ence. They were surrounded by water 
as the land around them was inundated 
by the rising Nile. It made a thrilling 
picture, for the clear, still water re- 
flected their mysterious images. Com- 
pleting a full day, we returned again to 
Luxor, but on the following day went 
back for further detailed photographing, 
as our first trip was only sufficient for 
us to plot out those sections or portions 
of all the things we saw which we be- 
lieved to be the most impressive and 
which would convey, to future audi- 
ences who would see our films, a better 
impression of the greatness of that 
which we had the privilege of seeing 
personally. 

It was while crossing the Nile after 
our second day on the West bank that 
Habachi said to us suddenly, “I believe 
I can arrange to have you film with 
your cinema, for the first time, an inter- 
esting demonstration which I feel will 
prove of interest to your friends and 
your countrymen.” 

We asked him what it was, and he 
stated, “I cannot comment more freély 
at this time, for I must inquire further 
before I can be certain. But if you will 
come to my office early tomorrow morn- 
ing, I will be prepared to tell you more, 
I am sure.” 

His way of arousing our interest to a 
certain point and then telling us no 


see the chariot makers; we note the fish- 
ermen preparing to set out with their 
nets. We note the intimate family life 
of the noble. Here he is entertaining 
guests, with children playing in the 
same room at a game that resembles our 
draughts or checkers. We observe that 
the noble had but one wife, whom he 
respected and who shared equally with 
him all of his powers, privileges, and 
property rights. Here, on the walls of 
these tombs, history is unfolded. 


We then visited splendid Der-El- 
Bahri, or the mortuary temple of Queen 
Hatshepsut (see picture in April, 1937, 
Digest). This great tomb-temple, now 
being restored to its original condition 
as nearly as possible, was built for 
Hatshepsut by her architect and vizier, 
Hapuseneb. Considerable enmity and 
jealousy existed in later life between her 
King husband and herself. It is related 
that he was envious of his wife's power 
in the Egyptian empire. And later, 
when she died, he ordered her cartouche 
or signature eradicated from the great 
obelisks which she had erected during 
her time. 

On either side of the great ramp 
which leads to the outer courtyard of 
this temple-tomb we saw what seems to 
be just a great, dry root protruding from 
the sand of the desert. These two roots 
are all that is left of two great trees 
which were once on either side of that 
ramp and which had been imported 
from far up the Nile, from equatorial 
Africa, by emissaries of the queen so 
that she might have shade. It is also 
said, that where now there is naught but 
desert surrounding this temple-tomb, 
there were once flourishing gardens. 
The tomb itself is deep in the face of the 
cliff which is immediately behind the 
temple. 

Our journey next brought us to the 
temple of Medinet Habu, which was 
built to the god, Amon. Though mam- 
moth in size, with gigantic columns and 
pylons, it reveals a decadence in archi- 
tecture. The reliefs tell of the great 
campaigns of the pharaoh; show his 
naval battles; we see his mercenaries or 
hired soldiers capturing the revolting 
subjects of the countries which com- 
prised his empire; we study the weapons 
they used—spears, shields, swords, ar- 
mor; we examine the type of war gal- 
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snakes, so that you may be certain that 
he has not by any prearrangement 
placed snakes in places where he would 
recommend that the demonstration be 
held.” 

This was fair enough. There could be 
no trickery under such arrangements. 
We suggested, therefore, the interior of 
Luxor Temple. We all accompanied 
Sheikh Moussa-El-Hawi to Luxor 
Temple. He was a strange individual; 
his very presence caused one to shiver, 
to have a frigid feeling along the spine. 
His eyes were like a reptile’s, piercing 
and black. His face was strange, slight- 
ly distorted; his clothes had a peculiar 
odor. He looked neither to right nor to 
left, nor even at the ground before him 
as he walked ahead of us. (See picture 
in March, 1937, Digest.) Suddenly he 
stopped and said in broken English, to 
no one in particular but audible to all of 
us, “I shall now, with your consent, 
proceed.” 

Frater Brower asked Inspector Ha- 
bachi, “Will the snakes and insects 
which he calls out from the debris of the 
ruins be within ten, twenty-five, or fifty 
feet of us as we wish to know just 
exactly where to set up our cameras?” 
We had three cameras to record the in- 
cident — a professional cinema, a Gra- 
phlex still camera, and another. 

Habachi spoke to him in Arabic, and 
then said to us in English, “He says he 
knows there is a scorpion right near him 
and a cobra not far distant.” 

Moussa, tilting his head backward 
and sniffing the air as a bloodhound 
would, apparently caught the scent, as 
he called it, of what he was searching 
for, and then he broke out in the weird- 
est chant I ever heard — a chant in 
Arabic, starting slowly with deep in- 
tonation, and increasing in rapidity and 
pitch till it eventually reached a frenzied 
shrill tone; repeating again and again. 
The man was obviously working himself 
into some sort of emotional state. At the 
height of this frenzy, and after walking 
about in circles from ten to twenty feet 
distant from us, he suddenly stopped 
before one of the rocks at his feet, 
reached down, rolled up his sleeve, bar- 
ing his arm, tugged at the rock, threw it 
backward, and reaching in the cavity it 
had made suddenly brought forth a 
hideous golden-colored scorpion. He 
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more was exciting, and the following 
morning found us early at his office. 
We did not know what to expect, be- 
cause for the last few days he had given 
us entree into tombs which were or- 
dinarily locked and barred to the public; 
he had ordered attendants and guards 
to make available to us places which are 
recorded only in historical texts and 
have never before been photographed 
for public examination; so we felt this 
would truly be something unusual. 


Habachi began, “There is an Egyp- 
tian by the title and name of Sheikh 
Moussa-El-Hawi, who has an unusual 
power of sensing or detecting by smell 
and other means—perhaps you will call 
them mystic—the presence of venomous 
snakes and insects. He also has the 
means of subduing these snakes, making 
them docile, although at times I under- 
stand he has been bitten by them, and 
in fact has lost his two sons who inherit- 
ed this power of detecting snakes; they 
were Seriously bitten.” 

Immediately there flashed into our 
minds the accounts that had been pub- 
lished of this individual in American 
magazines at different times, though of 
course we had never seen a picture of 
him and no picture had ever been pub- 
lished of him. I asked, “He will perform 
for us?” He said, “Yes, gladly, as a 
courtesy to me.” When?” we chorused, 
and he replied, “He awaits in the court- 
yard and will accompany you to where- 
ever you wish.” 

I asked if the demonstration could be 
delayed for a few minutes while we 
rushed to the hotel to obtain the pres- 
ence of the balance of our party— Frater 
and Soror Harry L. Shibley and Soror 
Lewis. He consented, and in a few 
minutes we returned, breathless, for the 
demonstration. Naturally we wanted to 
assure ourselves that this was to be a 
genuine demonstration and not the 
trickery common among snake charmers 
in the Orient. Habachi said, “He is not 
a snake charmer; he has no snakes with 
him. He will gladly remove all his gar- 
ments for your inspection and examina- 
tion.” And, in fact, he did remove all 
his garments except his loin cloth to as- 
sure us none were concealed on his 
person. 

Habachi continued, “He will go 
wherever you wish, to call out these 
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fighting against some influence stronger 
than itself. When immediately before 
him, it coiled and swayed from side to 
side. Continually chanting, he slowly 
reached down, picked up the reptile 
which coiled its body tightly around his 
arm, and held it before his face. The 
cobra had inflated its hood and struck at 
him several times, but by a twist of his 
wrist he threw the reptile off balance so 
it would miss its aim and he was not 
bitten. All this time Frater Brower was 
faithfully recording this strange incident 
on film, and as we today see the same 
scene on the film, we recall the strange 
feeling we had that this individual was 
not just a snake charmer but did exert 
some strange power over these reptiles. 

The demonstration was repeated from 
time to time, and at the close of the last 
demonstration we offered him compen- 
sation, but he haughtily refused it, 
waved us aside with his hand, and 
marched on, apparently indifferent to 
our words of appreciation and gratitude 
for his demonstration. We were deeply 
grateful for this unusual opportunity to 
record this scene, and thanked Inspector 
Habachi profusely. (Note: Sheikh 
Moussa-El-Hawi has just died in Gizeh 
of a cobra bite, so a recent news cable 
reports.) 

The balance of the day was spent in 
negotiating for the purchase of an un- 
usual collection of exhibits for the Rosi- 
crucian Egyptian Oriental Museum— 
relics worth a considerable sum because 
of their age and because they were the 
property of renowned personages. Each 
of these antiquities had to be inspected 
by Habachi before being exported from 
Egypt, as it is now the custom of the 
Egyptian goverment to permit the ex- 
portation of only those things of which 
it may have a likeness, and those things 
which are authentic, so as not to bring 
ridicule upon Egypt. 

I will never forget the stroll we took 
with Habachi down to the edge of the 
Nile just as the sun was beginning to 
set. Its rosy glow spread over the 
water; the air was now cool and pleas- 
ant. It was our last night in Egypt; we 
were reluctant to leave. We were thank- 
ful to the Inspector for what he had 
done and had helped us to accomplish. 
We had just finished again expressing 
our gratitude, and were about to return 


held the scorpion in his hand so that it 
was visible to us and easily photo- 
graphed. We noticed that it was con- 
tinually striking at him with its barbed 
appendage. When it pricked the flesh 
of his finger, he would wince at the 
pain, but showed little or no concern 
otherwise. At first this was repulsive to 
all of us, and yet it was so awesome and 
fascinating that we could not turn from 
his further demonstrations. 

Returning the scorpion to its place, he 
then walked ahead for perhaps thirty- 
five or forty feet. We followed him. 
Suddenly he stopped and again went 
through the peculiar gesture of detect- 
ing some strange scent. and also broke 
forth with his incantation. Frater Brow- 
er, with my aid, hurriedly again set up 
the cinema equipment. 

Habachi turned to us and stated, 
“This time it is a cobra.” 

“How,” I whispered, “do you know?” 

He stated, "His chant is different.” 

“What is this strange incantation?” 
I asked. Habachi said he was calling 
these serpents, as representatives of 
Satanical power, in the name of Allah, 
to expose themselves, to come forth— 
that a greater power than they was giv- 
ing the command. Finally he stepped 
over to a little embankment. We noticed 
the embankment was pock-marked with 
holes. Rolling up the sleeve of his robe 
again, he plunged his bared arm down 
one of these holes to the depth of his 
elbow, He was apparently struggling 
with something. I turned to Habachi 
with a quizzical look on my face. An- 
ticipating my question, he said, “He has 
one. 

We formed a semi-circle at a safe 
distance behind Sheikh Moussa-E]l- 
Hawi, and finally out it came. He had 
pulled the cobra by its tail out of its 
hiding place. He threw it before him. 
Immediately it endeavored to get away: 
it started to crawl back toward its hole. 
He increased the rapidity of his chant- 
ing and a strange light was in his eyes; 
his face was twisted and grotesque, and 
as if in a fury he jumped up and down 
in his bare feet in the dust before the 
reptile, calling it in the name of all the 
powers that he knew to return to him. 
Slowly the snake, as if it had been 
drawn against its will, turned and 
crawled back toward him, apparently 
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“Yes,” was our reply. 
“Then you have my answer.” 


We were astounded. Apparently he 
was returning to spend the night in an 
environment and atmosphere of his 
ancient ancestors, to be surrounded by 
memories of their achievements, to 
dream of their hopes, and aspirations, 
to try and visualize the scenes that took 
place there, to gain from those great 
stone walls and the inscriptions, dark 
shadows and absolute silence, some idea 
of their inner ideals, of things left un- 
done—perhaps to quicken his own con- 
sciousness, to help him carry on, to keep 
alive in Egypt what they had begun 
centuries before. 


Slowly we turned and in silence left 
him, we to leave Egypt, to pass another 
milestone along civilization's trail. 


(To be continued) 


to our hotel, expecting him to ac- 
company us part way, when he said, 
“I leave you here. I am crossing the 
Nile.” 

We were surprised, and said, “At 
this hour? It will be quite dark before 
you return.” 


With a peculiar smile he looked 
straight into my eyes and said, “I am 
not returning tonight. I sleep on the 
West bank.” 

Frater Brower stated, “Oh, then you 
have another office, or an abode across 
there.” 

He said, “My abode shall be the 
Temple of Medinet Habu.” 


Frater Brower and I looked at each 
other. “You are sleeping in that great 
temple tonight, by yourself? Why?” 

Smiling again, he said, “You are stu- 
dents of mysticism; you are Rosicru- 
cians, are you not?” 


OUR DEBT TO THE PAST 
(Continued from Page 258) 


would have to spend several months 
each year even to glance over an ab- 
stract of Biological or Chemical Ab- 
stracts. The biologists and the chemists 
would have to be in continual conven- 
tion in a hundred centers in order to 
present brief digests of their investiga- 
tions. To operate their electrical equip- 
ment physicists would use more energy 
than all of industry and transportation. 
Evidently these things would not hap- 
pen. Science is now in the rapidly 
growing springtime of its existence. Its 
roots are in fertile soil and its branches 
are rapidly pushing out in all directions. 

“It is probable that scientists do not 
generally realize that in an exceptional 
way they stand upon the shoulders of 
their predecessors and that for this 
reason their progress is exceptionally 
rapid. A scientific principle once estab- 
lished becomes the property of all 
science; a piece of apparatus once con- 
structed becomes a pattern for later ap- 
paratus of the same kind. But not to 
the same degree is a work of art or a 
moral principle or even a social order a 
stepping stone for its successor, For 
example, there has been more improve- 
ment in electric lights in a decade than 

(Concluded on Page 270) 
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past and recite the discoveries of many 
eminent physicists who were pioneers 
in affording us our modern conveni- 
ences. We must not, therefore, over- 
look our debt of gratitude to the great 
workers who have gone before and upon 
whose shoulders we stand, as Dr. F. R. 
Moulton, permanent secretary of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, recently said. In con- 
nection with this it is interesting to read 
the following, which is part of his 
address: 

“In certain respects the steep trail 
science has been traveling in recent 
decades must soon change to a gentler 
slope. For example, the number of 
scientists in the United States has been 
increasing at a much higher rate than its 
total population. If the present geo- 
metric rate of increase of the names in- 
cluded in “American Men of Science” 
should continue even for only 150 years, 
this biographical book would contain 
sketches of the lives of more scientists 
than there will probably be persons in 
the United States at that time. In a 
comparable period the publication of 
papers on biology or chemistry would 
use up the printing capacity of the land. 
At that time a biologist or a chemist 
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Highlights 


SOME OF THE IMPORTANT FEATURES OF THE RECENT 
TOUR TO EGYPT, THE HOLY LAND, AND 
MEDITERRANEAN CITIES 


By THE [IMPERATOR 


very beautiful ship, but so conveniently 
and thoughtfully laid out in its arrange- 
ments of lounge rooms, library, deck 
space, and many other features, that we 
were certainly going to have an interest- 
ing trip. 

About ten hours after we were out at 
sea a number of members began to make 
comments about the arrangement of the 
portholes in the various rooms, and this 
became quite an outstanding topic of 
humorous comment throughout the trip. 
Those who believed themselves extra- 
ordinarily fortunate in having a large, 
or an extra, number of portholes in their 
rooms soon discovered that these port- 
holes meant little or nothing, because as 
the sea became high and the waves 
dashed against the side of the boat 
(without causing unnecessary disturb- 
ance) the portholes were closed with 
large metal plates in order to prevent 
any injury to the glass in the windows, 
and therefore the portholes became use- 
less for sight-seeing. 

We found the Rex very steady and 
satisfactory as a ship. Since we were 
touring in the winter months, it was to 
be expected that there would be a few 
days of stormy weather when the ship 
would roll a little, and a few members 
found it a little more convenient and 
comfortable to remain in their state- 
rooms—especially in a lying-down posi- 


O GIVE even a 
brief summary of 
our entire itiner- 
ary would fill too 
many pages of too 
many issues of this 
magazine, and I 
believe that the 
majority of our 
members would 
prefer to have only 
an outline of the 
important and out- 
standing features 

of this very unusual tour. 

A large number of us left the Pacific 
Coast in special cars on Monday, Janu- 
ary 25, and journeying in a zigzag 
method across the United States, we 
picked up many more members until a 
large party of us arrived in New York 
on the morning of January 29, and reg- 
istered at the Rosicrucian Tour offices 
in the Hotel Martinique where we met 
scores of other members and tourists 
who were waiting for us, and who ar- 
rived throughout the day. 


Early in the morning of Saturday, 
January 30, we left the Hotel Mar- 
tinique in a long caravan of taxicabs 
and went aboard the beautiful ship Rex 
of the Italian Line. After a few minutes’ 
exploration of the ship we were quite 
satisfied that the Rex was not only a 
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the mystical demonstration of music 
which AMORC was able to arrange 
and provide for, and which will prob- 
ably never be forgotten by those who 
participated in it. This incident was 
talked about more throughout the tour 
than many of the more 6 
features. 

Our stops and visits to Algiers, 
Naples, Athens, and other Mediter- 
ranean ports were instructive in both a 
mystical and educational way, but of 
course our week's visit in Egypt was the 
principal goal and inspiration of the 
tour. 

Our hotel accommodations at the 
largest and most luxurious hotel — the 
Heliopolis, located in the ancient Sun 
City of Egypt—represented a period of 
luxurious rest and enjoyment that will 
never be forgotten. But along with this 
interesting incident of our Egyptian 
visit were, of course, the visits to the 
Sphinx and the Great Pyramid, and 
then eventually to the Egyptian desert 
where we stopped overnight and had a 
mystical ceremony at midnight. Here 
an unusual thing occurred when we all 
witnessed and participated in both a 
sandstorm on the desert and a hea 
rainstorm—two Cosmic features added 
to the program without announcement, 
and quite unusual for the average 
tourist. 


The jaunt across the desert on camels, 
the mystical ceremony, the ancient 
Egyptian adoration to the rising sun 
across the Nile in the morning, the 
camel ride around the Pyramids, and 
the climbing up the side of the Pyramid, 
are certainly features that our members 
will remember for a long time. Those 
members representing the Hierarchy 
and highest circle of our members, in- 
cluding the Supreme Officers, were ad- 
mitted by the Brotherhood in Egypt to 
a number of secret pasageways within 
the Pyramid, and of course this feature 
will always remain as an important 
event in their lives. 

Incidentally, I am sure that our mem- 
bers throughout the country will be glad 
to know that the Supreme Colombe 
whom they so generously helped to 
participate in this tour, was honored at 
every point and place in a special man- 
ner, and was permitted to go into the 
Pyramid, and into the most secret places 
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tion—and there were a few days when 
the boat inclined one way or the other 
to a more or less unnecessary degree, 
and especially one afternoon when a 
few of us found it impossible to remain 
stationary on the deck or in the lounge 
rooms without sliding a bit. 

Despite the fact that we were three 
or four weeks on the one ship going 
from port to port after a long journey 
across the Atlantic Ocean, there were 
very few of the approximately one hun- 
dred and fifty members in the party who 
could say that they were really ill, or 
suffering from mal de mer to the degree 
that is so humorously referred to. And 
there were no serious accidents, and 
certainly no serious delays in any fea- 
ture of our itinerary. 


As might be expected, the cuisine and 
service on the Italian Line ships were of 
the very highest grade. We received the 
most courteous attention, everything 
was scrupulously clean, and there was 
a kindness on the part of all of the of- 
ficers and stewards on the boat that 
made the trip very enjoyable. In fact, 
I may say at this point that at the con- 
clusion of the tour a large majority of 
those in the party who had ever toured 
before on other ships and had crossed 
the Atlantic, agreed that if they ever 
went to Europe again or to any distant 
point, they would certainly use the 
Italian Line and its ships in preference 
to any other they had ever used. I know 
that this is my decision, and the decision 
of my family, and we have made many 
tours on many ships, and are qualified 
to say that the Italian Line ships (three 
of which we used on this tour) and its 
services, and every feature, represent 
the utmost in every point. It makes 
cruising and touring a real pleasure 
along with safety and convenience. 

I think that all of our members will 
agree with me in saying that one of the 
most picturesque and entertaining, as 
well as mystically inspiring, visits we 
made was at the Island of Madeira. It 
has a magnificent setting, is unique in 
the matter of scenery, gardens, gorgeous 
fields of flowers, customs, habits, cos- 
tumes of the people, architecture, etc. 
Then there was the wonderful luncheon 
at the top of the mountain that used to 
be the mountain of the Temple of Music 
in the times of the Lost Atlantis, and 
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we had read and heard in America 
through the newspaper and magazine 
propaganda. And we did not base our 
opinions on what was told to us by any 
propagandists in Italy, but on what we 
actually saw, and which could not have 
been prearranged. It was the only coun- 
try of all those we visited where we 
found real courtesy, kindness, a genuine 
spirit of optimism and hopefulness, a 
complete absence of war talk and war 
preparation, and a manifest desire for 
peace, and good will toward tourists of 
every land. 


The reception of the Rosicrucians by 
Mr. Mussolini, and the fine talk that he 
made as an address to your Imperator 
and the Supreme Officers, the fine 
things that he said about the Rosicru- 
cians and the AMORC, his many refer- 
ences to its history and its activities 
which he said he had investigated for 
some time, and his wholehearted wel- 
come to Rosicrucians and Rosicrucian- 
ism, constitute some of the remarkable 
elements of growth and development of 
the Order in Europe. It will have a 
greater effect upon Rosicrucianism in 
Europe than any of our members can 
suspect at the present time. 


Another honor that many look upon 
as one which I should consider a very 
personal thing, but which I shall always 
feel is like many others that have come 
to me—a greater honor to the Order— 
was the invitation I received while in 
Egypt to participate in an initiation of 
a unique nature by which I was ad- 
mitted into a knighthood order of Egypt 
and decorated with a medal and ribbon, 
and given the title of “Prince of the 
Nile.” This title and decoration has 
never been conferred upon an American 
citizen or any other than an Egyptian 
citizen heretofore. The several cases in 
the past when I have received knight- 
hood titles in other countries— including 
the United States of America — have 
made me feel that these honors are real- 
ly a compliment to our organization. I 
prefer to take an impersonal view of 
them, and I always feel like congratu- 
lating our members on assisting us in 
maintaining such high ideals and whole- 
some practices and constructive services 
as have warranted this recognition of 
the Order and its officers on the part of 


in every mystical community that we 
visited. And she performed the duties 
of Colombe in the mystical ceremony 
not only at midnight on the desert in 
Egypt, but at a special service in the 
Grand Lodge of Switzerland where she 
was robed and permitted to sit in the 
East as Colombe. She was also honored 
at banquets and secret meetings in 
European cities including Paris, Brus- 
sels and London. 

Colombe Thelma was grateful every 
hour of the trip for the privileges that 
had come to her through the generosity 
of our members, and it is needless to 
say that all of us as Supreme Officers 
are deeply grateful for these courtesies 
made possible by the members of the 
organization who learned of the oppor- 
tunity they had in helping in this man- 
ner, and participated so kindly. 

Of course, another outstanding event 
was the radiogram I received while our 
ship was at sea en route from the East 
to Nice, France, where we had planned 
to spend a week. That radiogram in- 
vited my wife and myself, accompanied 
by the Supreme Officers, to a special re- 
ception granted to us by Mr. Mussolini 
in the Palace of Venezia in Rome. We 
had to call a hurried meeting at eleven 
o'clock at night, and it was amusing to 
see how the members responded to the 
sudden and unexpected call in pajamas, 
robes, and other miscellaneous attire, 
and although most of them were drowsy 
and half asleep, they quickly awakened 
at the news and agreed that they would 
accompany us in a body to Rome, and 
abandon three of the seven days we had 
planned to spend in Nice. We had al- 
ready visited Rome, and this detour in 
our itinerary represented a cost in 
money and in effort, and in tiresome 
travel of an entire day. And so we cut 
short our visit in Nice after enjoying 
many wonderful sights, and went to 
Rome and participated in a number of 
important ceremonies in the one after- 
noon and evening. All who were present 
at the time (practically every member 
of the party) received later a large size 
photograph of the group with Mr. Mus- 
solini and my family and myself stand- 
ing in the center of the group. It was 
unanimously agreed later that what we 
had learned, observed, and witnessed in 
Italy most certainly contradicted all that 
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perfume, incense, and there were even 
flowers for the ladies on their departure. 


One of the interesting things noted by 
all of the members was that Rosicru- 
cianism and the Order of AMORC and 
its Supreme Officers were very well 
known in practically every city and 
country where the Order has been in 
existence. Officers, members, and in 
many cases city and national dignitaries 
or officials, met the Imperator and his 
official group who were introduced to 
the general membership, or to the high- 
est members in private sessions. In 
Egypt the Grand Secretary made it his 
business to devote his time throughout 
the week to escorting the tourists in- 
dividually and collectively to various 
parts of the city and to introducing them 
to high officials and to many secret 
places. 


In Switzerland the Grand Lodge en- 
tertained us with a banquet, and then 
with a very wonderful mystical session 
in their beautiful temple, the walls and 
ceilings of which were frescoed with the 
colorful mystical designs that are to be 
found in that great book called The 
Secret Symbols of the Rosicrucians. 
The Grand Master, Dr. Bertholet, and 
his staff of officers were extremely cour- 
teous in entertaining us, and made our 
visit to Lausanne very helpful and in- 
spiring. 

In Paris there were a number of im- 
portant sessions and meetings attended 
by our officials, and in Brussels again 
there was a great banquet with a hun- 
dred or more present, with many inter- 
esting speeches. 


In London the large Rosicrucian Sun- 
shine Circle of the English jurisdiction 
of AMORC tendered our party a ban- 
quet at which there were several hun- 
dred present in the famous crown room 
where a very large picture was taken, 
affording all of our members a beautiful 
souvenir of the occasion. Here we met 
the Grand Master Raymund Andrea, 
and Frater Michaud, and Frater James. 
and others who are so well known in 
the English jurisdiction, and they wish- 
ed me to extend to all of our members 
their personal greetings. Once again it 
was a rare pleasure to spend many 
golden minutes with Frater Raymund 
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the various knighthoods and distinguish- 
ed organizations of various kinds. 


Our visit in Venice and our hours on 
the canals in gondolas and otherwise 
represented a very fascinating feature 
of the tour, and despite the fact that it 
was wintertime, or early spring, the 
weather was fairly mild, and we were 
given an opportunity of witnessing the 
overflow of the canals on one occasion. 


Our visits to many temples, syna- 
gogues, cathedrals, historical museums, 
grottos, caves, shrines, and places of un- 
usual historical and mystical interest, 
kept our daytime hours quite busy; 
while on the other hand, there were 
Rosicrucian lectures, Forum sessions, 
sight-seeing lectures, mystical explana- 
tions, moving pictures, and amusements 
of all kinds to fill our evening hours. 


Three times we visited Naples and 
went around and through the country of 
Italy, and then finally, on March 14, my 
family and a few of the officers and I 
separated from the main body of the 
tour and began an independent journey 
through Europe visiting the various na- 
tional headquarters of the Order, and 
attending banquets and special sessions 
that had been arranged for us by the 
Rosicrucian Order, the Martinist Order, 
and the Federation of FUDOSI, and 
meetings of allied organizations and their 
leaders and Grand Councillors. For 
forty or forty-five days we journeyed 
through many parts of Europe including 
Switzerland, Germany, France, Eng- 
land, Holland, Belgium, and returned 
through some of these again to board 
the steamer Rex of the Italian Line on 
April 29 at Villefranche, France. 


In all of the countries where the Rosi- 
crucian Order is active, we found pleas- 
ant reading rooms, temples, and assem- 
bly places, and very active members, 
highly enthused and working as dili- 
gently as our members here in America. 
In Egypt the AMORC information 
bureau is in the heart of the city, and it 
became the central meeting place of all of 
our members while out on sight-seeing 
tours. It was here that all of the mem- 
bers received, on their first visit to the 
city of Cairo, a souvenir in the form of 
a pretty little box containing a rare 
scarab. Then later each member re- 
ceived a bottle of Egyptian or mystical 
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Rosicrucian lodges in Europe, and had 
contacted many members in various 
cities. 

After a visit of four or five days in 
New York our official group of seven 
returned to California ending a hundred 
and nine day absence from San Jose. 


We were glad to get back and be at 
work again, and to assist in the prepara- 
tions for the convention and the opening 
of the Rose-Croix University summer 
courses. As is usual with all of my per- 
sonal and other group tours to Europe, 
I had to buy additional luggage and 
trunks in order to bring back the many 
books, manuscripts, and rare documents 
that I obtained at the various Rosicru- 
cian archives throughout Europe and 
Egypt. Even in Palestine I was able to 
contact the secret archives and obtain 
rare papers that will serve us magnifi- 
cently in our work here in America. 


Just before my departure from the 
main body of tourists on March 14, 
while approaching the Bay of Naples, 
a meeting was held in the evening by all 
the tourist members, and two wonderful 
resolutions were moved and passed u- 
nanimously, and then signed by all of 
the members of the touring party. In 
these resolutions the members thanked 
AMORC and its officials for their con- 
duction of the tour, and the many 
special gifts and surprising special fea- 
tures that had been added to the itiner- 
ary, and for the benefits they had re- 
ceived throughout the tour. In one of 
the resolutions it was definitely stated 
that all of the members felt that they 
had received far more in travel, sight- 
seeing, accommodations, entertainment, 
and instruction than they could possibly 
have paid for in dollars and cents 
through any other form of cruising or 
touring. They agreed that it was the 
most economically priced, most perfect- 
ly conducted and inspiring tour that 
any had ever taken, and a great many 
of those present had toured Europe sev- 
eral times before and were familiar with 
methods of travel and sightseeing in 
foreign lands. 


Throughout the tour there was the 
utmost harmony and peace, and I want 
to take this occasion again to express to 
the members of that tour my apprecia- 
tion of their kindnesses, and especially 


While we were in London I was 
asked to deliver a lecture on Rosicru- 
cianism before the Bacon Society of 
England of which I am the only Ameri- 
can Vice-President, and this meeting 
was held by special arrangement in the 
historical room in which many of 
Francis Bacon's meetings were held, 
and on the very grounds where the 
ancient Rosicrucians held many cere- 
monies. On the wall of this room hung 
a portrait signed at the bottom as of the 
Grand Master of the Rosicrucian Order 
that met in that room during the early 
part of the seventeenth century. 


In London we also visited the edi- 
torial rooms of that new and wonderful 
magazine called The Modern Mystic, 
and enjoyed the usual afternoon tea. 
No matter where you go in London— 
store, theater, office, hotel lobby, or 
open market, tea is served in the after- 
noon as part of the regular routine of 
daily affairs. While at first this may 
seem to be quite a disturbing feature in 
the business scheme of things, it gradu- 
ally becomes enjoyable and by the time 
we were ready to leave England we had 
quite decided that America might im- 
prove its business-social relations by 
having afternoon teas! 

The main body of touring members 
who returned to America ahead of the 
Imperator and his group, had a voyage 
of more or less rainy weather, but those 
who came back on the Rex, leaving 
France on April 29, had a sea that was 
as smooth as a lake for the entire seven 
days, and weather that was as delight- 
ful and balmy as even a day in Califor- 
nia. We enjoyed every feature of the 
magnificent decks, salons, outdoor swim- 
ming pool, library, and every other fea- 
ture of the first class section of the Rex, 
and it certainly made a happy ending to 
a long tour. 

Many of the members had departed 
from the main body of tourists in the 
middle of March, and had gone up and 
visited some of our branches and grand 
lodges individually and in small groups. 
We were surprised to find at the ban- 
quet a few of the members to whom we 
had said farewell on the occasion of our 
departure from the main tour on March 
14. Upon our return to America we met 
many others in New York who told us 
that they too had attended sessions of 
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But all of our other members who re- 
mained at home and were not able to be 
with us will receive benefits directly and 
indirectly through the lectures and 
monographs, articles and pictures that 
will be presented to them throughout 
the’ magazine and otherwise in the 
months and years to come, and we all 
look forward to the day, some time in 
the future, when another tour of this 
kind may be conducted by our organiza- 
tion, and when many who stayed at 
home this time may join us. 

AMORC has distinguished itself in 
the past years not only by its contribu- 
tions toward excavation and exploration 
funds in mystic lands, by its support of 
investigations and researches, but by 
actually conducting tours of this kind 
into foreign lands and revealing to its 
members the so-called secret and hidden 
places that are little known and little 
suspected by those who are students of 
other organizations. In fact, AMORC 
is the only organization of its kind in 
America that has so consistently offered 
this service and this help to its members. 


۷ 


of their many and constant demonstra- 
tions of the Rosicrucian spirit. 


Our members on this tour represented 
every walk and position and condition 
of life in America, Canada, and other 
countries, and they were always kind 
and considerate, cultured and refined, 
appreciative and cooperative. I do not 
think that we ever associated with a 
finer body of men and women at any 
time in our lives. In many cities com- 
ment was made by the hotel managers, 
by the conductors of sight-seeing tours, 
by city officials, and others, that our 
group of approximately one hundred 
and fifty persons was the most intelli- 
gent, refined, and well mannered body 
of tourists that they have ever contact- 
ed or had to deal with. 


Certainly the 1937 Rosicrucian tour 
to mystic lands, and mystic places ended 
gloriously, and every member has much 
to recall for years to come, and a mar- 
velous amount of inspiration and in- 
struction to assist in his journey along 
the path of life. 


V 


OUR DEBT TO THE PAST 
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dependencies among our people than 
existed altogether thirty years ago. 


"There has often been an aloofness 
on the part of those who work in the 
natural sciences from the remainder of 
the world. Sometimes we have heard 
boasts that the results of an investiga- 
tion never could be put to a practical 
use. Although the richest rewards of 
scientific research are esthetic, the pure 
joy of discovery, yet that fact does not 
justify any touch of snobbery on the 
part of scientists, for other men may get 
similar pure enjoyment out of the things 
they do. No one is qualified to say that 
what he does is in any way more im- 
portant, except to himself, than what 
another one may be doing. There is no 
good reason for thinking that the fields 
of honest endeavor, however much they 
may differ otherwise, are on essentially 
different levels.” 
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there has been in literature since the 
time of Shakespeare. There has been a 
greater advance in our knowledge of the 
body of man in this generation than 
there has been of the moral law since 
the Sermon on the Mount. Beyond the 
domain of the natural sciences the com- 
plexities are enormous. Never are con- 
ditions in the humanities even approxi- 
mately duplicated. Consequently, there 
do not exist in those fields the simple 
laws of the natural sciences. Into this 
complex, little-understood world, in 
which the minds and emotions of men 
are paramount factors, the natural sci- 
ences are pouring their amazing pro- 
ducts. Although each physical product 
be simple itself, it may multiply enor- 
mously the complexity of the already 
complex social machine. For example, 
the automobile has created more inter- 
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EPICTEFUS 


Each month we will present excerpts from the writings of famous thinkers and teachers 
of the past. These will give our readers an opportunity of knowing their lives through the 
press در‎ of those writings which typify their thoughts. Occasionally such writings will 

e presented through the translation or interpretation of other eminent authors of the past. 
2 و‎ we present some of the Golden sayings of Epictetus, as translated by Hastings 

rossley. 

Epictetus, one of the great authorities on stoic philosophy, was born at Hierapolis, 
Phrygia, about the middle of the first century A. D. In his youth he was a slave in Rome, 
and it 18 said that his lameness—the only physical characteristic of his which was recorded 
—was caused by the cruelty of his master. Origen records that, when he was being tor- 
tured, Epictetus said calmly: ‘‘You will break my leg,” and when it broke, just as quietly, 
“Didn't I tell you?” 

He learned the principles of Stoic philosophy through the lectures of the famous Roman 
teacher Musonius Rufus. After his nen he taught this system in Rome until 
about the year 90 when the emperor Domitian banished all philosophers. Epictetus then 
established a school at Nicopolis, in what is now Albania, and gained a high reputation 
through his discourses. He taught only by means of conversation and lectures, and of these 
we have oni the portions which were written down by his favorite pupil, Arrian, who later 
became the historian of Alexander the Great. 

The time and manner of Epictetus’ death are unknown but one feels that they were un- 
important even to himself, and that, with the same attitude which he had fostered in his 
pupils, he departed assured: “ . . .„ that He is sounding the retreat, that He hath opened the 
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What then? Seemeth this to thee a little 
thing?” — God forbid! — “Be content 
then therewith!” 
And so I pray the Gods. 

IX. If a man could be thoroughly pene- 
trated, as he ought, with this thought, 
that we are all in an especial manner 
sprung from God, and that God is the 
Father of men as well as of Gods, full 
surely he could never conceive aught 
ignoble or base of himself. Whereas if 
Caesar were to adopt you, your haughty 
looks would be intolerable; will you not 
be elated at knowing that you are the 
son of God? Now however it is not so 
with us: but seeing that in our birth 
these two things are commingled—the 
body which we share with the animals, 
and the Reason and Thought which we 
share with the Gods, many decline to- 
wards this unhappy kinship with the 
dead, few rise to the blessed kinship 
with the Divine. Since then everyone 


door, and is saying to thee, Come!" 
ممصمصمصصصف‎ 


HAT saith God? 
— “Had it been 
possible, Epictetus, 
I would have 
made both that 
body of thine 
and thy posses- 
sions free and un- 
impeded, but as it 
is, be not deceiv- 
ed:—it is not thine 
own; it is but fine- 
ly tempered clay. 

ince then this | 
could not do, I have given thee a por- 
tion of Myself, in the power of desiring 
and declining and of pursuing and 
avoiding, and in a word the power of 
dealing with the things of sense. And if 
thou neglect not this, but place all that 
thou hast therein, thou shalt never be 
let or hindered; thou shalt never lament; 
thou shalt not blame or flatter any. 
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pass, and moaning and groaning and 
lamenting over what does come to pass. 
And then you upbraid the Gods. Such 
meanness of spirit can have but one 
result—impiety. 

Yet God has not only given us these 
faculties by means of which we may 
bear everything that comes to pass with- 
out being crushed or depressed thereby; 
but like a good King and Father, He 
has given us this without let or hind- 
rance, placed wholly at our own dis- 
position, without reserving to Himself 
any power of impediment or restraint. 
Though possessing all these things free 
and all your own, you do not use them! 
you do not perceive what it is you have 
received nor whence it comes, but sit 
moaning and groaning; some of you 
blind to the Giver, making no acknowl- 
edgement to your Benefactor; others 
basely giving themselves to complaints 
and accusations against God. 

Yet what faculties and powers you 
possess for attaining courage and great- 
ness of heart, I can easily show you: 
what you have for upbraiding and ac- 
cusation, it is for you to show me! 
XXX. You must know that it is no easy 
thing for a principle to become a man’s 
own, unless each day he maintain it and 
hear it maintained, as well as work it 
out in life. 

XXXV. When we are invited to a 
banquet we take what is set before us; 
and were one to call upon his host to 
set fish upon the table or sweet things, 
he would be deemed absurd. Yet in a 
word, we ask the Gods for what they 
do not give; and that, although they 
have given us so many things! 

XLI. What you shun enduring your- 
self, attempt not to impose on others. 
You shun slavery—beware of enslaving 
others! If you can endure to do that, 
one would think you had been once 
upon a time a slave yourself. For Vice 
has nothing in common with virtue, nor 
Freedom with slavery. 

LXV. When a youth was giving him- 
self airs in the Theatre and saying, “I 
am wise, for I have conversed with 
many wise men,” Epictetus replied, “I 
too have conversed with many rich men. 
yet I am not rich!” 


LXXXVII. The husbandman deals with 
land; physicians and trainers with the 
body; the wise man with his own Mind. 
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must deal with each thing according to 
the view which he forms about it, those 
few who hold that they are born for 
fidelity, modesty, and unerring sureness 
in dealing with the things of sense. 
never conceive aught base or ignoble of 
themselves: but the multitude the con- 
trary. Why, what am ه117‎ wretched 
human creature; with this miserable 
flesh of mine. Miserable indeed! but you 
have something better than that paltry 
flesh of yours. Why then cling to the 
one, and neglect the other? 
XIII. But God hath introduced Man to 
be a spectator of Himself and of His 
works; and not a spectator only, but 
also an interpreter of them. Wherefore 
it is a shame for man to begin and to 
leave off where the brutes do. Rather he 
should begin there, and leave off where 
Nature leaves off in us: and that is at 
contemplation, and understanding, and 
a manner of life that is in harmony with 
herself. 

See then that ye die not without be- 
ing spectators of these things. 
XVI. He that hath grasped the ad- 
ministration of the World, who hath 
learned that this Community, which 
consists of God and men, is the fore- 
most and mightiest and most compre- 
hensive of all: — that from God have 
descended the germs of life, not to my 
father only and father's father, but to all 
things that are born and grow upon the 
earth, and in an especial manner to 
those endowed with Reason (for those 
only are by their nature fitted to hold 
communion with God, being by means 
of Reason conjoined with Him) —why 
should not such an one call himself a 
citizen of the world? Why not a son of 
God? Why should he fear aught that 
comes to pass among men? Shall kin- 
ship with Caesar, or any other of the 
great at Rome, be enough to hedge men 
around with safety and consideration, 
without a thought of apprehension: 
while to have God for our Maker, and 
Father, and Kinsman, shall not this set 
us free from sorrows and fears? 
XX. Seeing this then and noting well 
the faculties which you have, you should 
say,— Send now, O God, any trial that 
Thou wilt; lo, I have means and powers 
given me by Thee to acquit myself with 
honour through whatever comes to 
pass!""—No; but there you sit, trembling 
for fear certain things should come to 
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CXXXIV. To a good man there is no 
evil, either in life or death. And if God 
supply not food, has He not, as a wise 
Commander, sounded the signal for re- 
treat and nothing more? I obey, I fol- 
ېې سبز سعدن‎ of my Commander, 
and praising His acts. For at His good 
pleasure I came; and I depart when it 
pleases Him; and while I was yet alive 
that was my work, to sing praises unto 
God! 

CXXXV. Reflect that the chief source 
of all evils to Man, and of baseness and 
cowardice, is not death, but the fear of 
death. 

Against this fear then, I pray you, 
harden yourself; to this let all your 
reasonings, your exercises, your reading 
tend. Then shall you know that thus 
alone are men set free. 


XCVIII. Nevertheless a man should 
also be prepared to be sufficient unto 
himself — to dwell with himself alone, 
even as God dwells with Himself alone, 
shares His repose with none, and con- 
siders the nature of His own administra- 
tion, intent upon such thoughts as are 
meet unto Himself. So should we also 
be able to converse with ourselves, to 
need none else beside, to sigh for no 
distraction, to bend our thoughts upon 
the Divine Administration, and how we 
stand related to all else; to observe how 
human accidents touched us of old, and 
how they touch us now; what things 
they are that still have power to hurt 
us, and how they may be cured or re- 
moved; to perfect what needs perfect- 
ing as Reason would direct. 


ANCIENT SYMBOLISM 
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Man, when conscious of an eternal truth, has ever symbolized it so that the 


es and 


human consciousness could forever have realization of it. Nations, lan 


guag 
customs have changed, but these ancient designs continue to illuminate mankind 


For those who are seeking light, each month we will 


with their mystic light, 


reproduce a symbol or symbols, with their ancient meaning. 


PILLARS OF LEARNING 


In this small allegorical illus- 
tration is contained a wealth of 
philosophical truth. 


In the upper left-hand corner 
are two columns which form a 
portal. The columns allude to 
wisdom and the stability of 
knowledge. All who wish to live 
a greater and higher life must 
pass through this portal, or, in 
other words, acquire knowledge. 
On the right may be seen the 
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ruins of a structure, representing decaying civilization. In the fore- 
ground is a wild beast devouring refuse; the beast depicts a degen- 
erate people looking for bits of happiness in the debris of society. 
The man in the center-foreground is exhorting the beast — the 

5 fallen people — to look upward and to enter 
the portal of wisdom and thus find the greater 
pleasures of mind. 
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í SANCTUM MUSINGS à 


BROTHERHOOD 


By THor KIMALEHTO, Sovereign Grand Master 


music or art, or who wants to lead a 
more refined or spiritual life. These 
people do not desire to skirk their duties 
and responsibilities. One weary day 
after another passes in the most sordid 
and uninspiring environment. Any at- 
tempt on their part to raise people to 
their level is met with jests and jibes 
and a stream of sarcasm, Have not 
these people a right to seek congenial 
friends? Shall we say that they are 
wrong when they seek them in the 
Order? Do you think that it is in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of our teachings 
to maintain that the aim of the Order 
is merely to teach people how to help 
themselves? Don't you think that the 
Order is more than a system of instruc- 
tion? That it is also a brotherhood in 
the full meaning of that beautiful word? 


Do you remember, Brothers and Sis- 
ters, just how you felt when you frst 
heard of the Rosicrucian Order? Did 
you not enter with the most eager ex- 
pectations and liveliest hopes? Did you 
not await your first contact with real 
Rosicrucians with a beating heart? I 
remember well my first reaction. I had 
read of the wonderful knowledge in the 
possession of the Order. I had read of 
the great men of old who had been 
brothers of the Order. I discovered that 
glorious volume of Marie Corelli, “Life 
Everlasting,” and my soul soared to the 
heights. This was the world of my 
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TETEME S tie 
opportunity to ren- 
der unusual serv- 
ice lies right at 
our door. We may 
not have the op- 
portunity to do the 
spectacular thing 
that depends upon 
wealth or extraor- 
dinary skill. We 
may not have the 
opportunity to 
build the greatest 

bridge in the world, endow an experi- 

mental school in education, or perform 
an unusual operation. Fortunately for 
most of us who cannot as yet aspire to 
such heights, life affords innumerable 
occasions to do the little things that may 

mean much in the life of a friend or a 

neighbor. 


One very important reason why many 
people join the Rosicrucian Order is 
that they seek friends and acquaintances 
of a higher type. Don’t you think, 
Brothers and Sisters, that this reason is 
just as legitimate as that of gaining 
health or learning how to find your 
right place in life? We may as well 
frankly admit that superior people can- 
not fit easily into an average environ- 
ment. There are many persons who are 
the only one in an entire family who 
loves to study or read, or who loves 
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the importance of cultivating extrovert 
qualities. You should realize that it is 
one of your duties to be interested in 
other people and to take the initiative 
in contacts with them. 

You should no longer be diffident in 
approaching the newcomer and making 
him feel at home. You should never 
permit anyone to sit alone looking un- 
comfortable and forlorn. If there is no 
group to which you can introduce the 
person, then take it upon yourself to 
act as host and guide. Sit down beside 
him and find out what his personal prob- 
lems and interests are. With the right 
kind of questions you can easily get 
him to unburden himself. Very fre- 
quently all that will be necessary will 
be that you act as a sympathetic listener. 
You may have come to the Chapter that 
day to read a book, or to talk to a 
friend, or to spend an hour in peaceful 
meditation. Here is a human being who 
needs you. Here is a test of brotherly 
love that God Himself has sent. Here 
is a test of your sympathy, kindliness 
and tact. Here is a test of your soul 
development as much as any psychic or 
occult test. See how successfully you 
can minister to that groping soul! That 
is one of our major purposes—to train 
you to be of service to mankind. As you 
develop mentally and emotionally and 
spiritually, your understanding im- 
proves, your sensitivity becomes more 
apparent, and your intuition becomes 
more reliable. You can learn only 
through practice and experience. You 
will be aware of your development only 
through practice and experience. 


Those of you who work together day 
in and day out should be more than 
fellow-workers and casual acquaint- 
ances. You can invite each other to tea. 
You can remember each other on birth- 
days and on special occasions. You can 
visit each other when ill or in bereave- 
ment. When a member has attended 
regularly for weeks and even months, 
and then is absent, should you not call 
up to find out the reason? You can 
make newcomers feel that they have 
indeed entered a new family, and that 
they have found true brothers and sis- 
trs such as they thought never existed 
in the world. 

Do you think that expenditure of 
time and money and effort wasted? 


Perish the thought. As Elbert Hubbard 


dreams. This was Heaven upon earth. 
Such were men and women worthy of 
the name. I read and reread that volume 
until I knew it practically by heart. The 
man whom I admired most, the hero of 
my dreams, the companion of my wak- 
ing hours, was the character whom the 
Order depicted as a typical Rosicrucian 
Master—Aselzion. One of my burning 
desires as a young member was to find 
Aselzion. 

To me a Rosicrucian was a superior 
being, one of God's elect. He loved all 
wisdom, lived a life of humility and 
service, and was a brother to every suf- 
fering soul. He understood all diffi- 
culties and problems. You did not even 
have to talk. He looked and he knew. 
He sensed just where the ache was in 
your heart. He knew just the right word 
to say and allay it. 

It was fortunate that for years I had 
to work alone and came into intimate 
contact with no member of the Rosi- 
crucian Order. By the time I did I had 
developed to the point where I had 
learned to take people as they are and 
to adjust myself to their level of under- 
standing. 

Think, Friends, of the shattering dis- 
illusionment such an ardent soul ex- 
periences who, after months and per- 
haps years of planning, actually man- 
ages to attend a Chapter meeting. He 
expects sympathy, understanding, 
warmth, love of art and music and sci- 
ence, and above all, friends—hosts of 
gentle, kind, courteous friends, each and 
every one a beautiful and superior soul. 
How frequently does his dream world 
crash at his feet. Of course, Brothers 
and Sisters, we are all aware of the fact 
that our visionary idealist must learn to 
be more sensible and realistic. He 
learned that bitter lesson a long time 
ago in the world. He did not think he 
would have to learn it all over again in 
the ranks of the Order. 


Our young members, I know, should 
be given plenty of time to orient them- 
selves to the ideals and standards of 
the Order. Even they can frequently 
adjust themselves with great rapidity, 
having learned the law of love in other 
schools of thought. But surely, Brothers 
and Sisters, have we not the right to 
expect a little more from members who 
have been with us for five years or 
more? By that time you should know 
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often unable to tell who needs us most 
or what duty should be attended to first. 
The only safe rule is to be just as help- 
ful as we can to each and every one 
we contact, and let experience and in- 
tuition be our guides. The important 
thing is that we should make a decided 
effort to be genuinely interested in other 
people. 

How wonderful to know that your 
little gift brought a smile to the lips of 
a despondent sou]! How rewarding to 
know that your invitation was an event 
in a lonely person's life! What joy to 
know that the word you uttered, the 
little courtesy you extended, the little 
help you offered, was like a cup of cold 
water to a weary traveller in a parched 
land. Friends, there is so much dis- 
couragement on every side. So many 
souls are bewildered, crushed, and 
wherever you turn you find unhappi- 
ness, illness, and poverty. Some day, 
of course, all men will function in a har- 
monious society. Some day all people 
will know how to take care of them- 
selves and illness will be a thing of the 
past. Some day poverty will be ban- 
ished. But in the meanwhile, let us not 
close our eyes or stop our ears. Let us 
not stop to blame. Let us not say 
harshly, “You brought this upon your- 
self—you must suffer the consequences.” 
Rather, with the utmost compassion, let 
us speak very gently, and let us act 
quickly, and let us tread very softly to 
bind up the wounds and support the 
stumbling and strengthen the weary- 
hearted. 

Let us indeed be children of the light. 
Let the love in our hearts radiate to all 
whom we contact. Of all the virtues, 
love is supreme. Without it we are as 
tinkling brass and cymbals. 
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said: “Only that is truly yours that you 
have given away.” No loving word or 
thought or deed can ever possibly be 
wasted. Perhaps you have heard the 
beautiful poem by Robert Browning, 
Pippa Passes. A little mill girl on her 
one vacation in the year passes through 
the town singing, and her gay song has 
a decisive effect on three people, each 
of whom is experiencing, at the moment, 
a crisis. As Emerson said: 

“Nor knowest thou what argument 

Thy life to thy neighbor's creed 

has lent.” 

One never knows from what source 
blessings may come. One never knows 
what part a human being contacted most 
casually in the course of daily routine is 
destined to play in one man's life. One 
never knows when one entertains an 
angel unawares. Not that we should do 
good for the sake of reward. Such a 
thought is indeed unworthy of a stu- 
dent of the Path. But so is the world 
constituted. Such is the moral law. 
“Cast thy bread upon the waters and 
it shall return unto thee after many 
days.” Such is the only way to com- 
pensate for many mistakes of the past. 
Such is the surest way of rising above 
the pangs of outrageous fortune. Such 
is the most direct way of expressing 
God in one’s life. “Bear ye one another's 
burdens,” said the gentlest master of 
them all. 

There is no more poignant emotion 
than that of regret. It can break the 
spirit and darken life. To realize a 
situation in a totally unexpected light, 
to be aware of the word you might have 
spoken, of the little deed you might have 
done, are heart-breaking experiences. In 
the press of innumerable activities, in 
the multitude of souls about us, we are 


SEATTLE ROSICRUCIAN RADIO BROADCAST 


We are pleased to announce the beginning of a series of radio broadcasts over a 
number of leading stations. We have just completed programs over radio station 
K.FRC in San Francisco; and beginning Saturday. August 7, we will broadcast daily 
at 8:45 p. m. over radio station KJR at Seattle, Wash.—309.1 meters or 907 kilocycles. 


These programs are exceptionally interesting to members and their friends and 
acquaintances. They consist of a series of discourses entitled “The Mysteries of Life.” 
Each discourse is complete in itself, helpful and inspiring, and the program also in- 
cludes a splendid musical arrangement. Try and have as many of your friends and 


acquaintances as possible listen in. 


Watch for announcements of Rosicrucian, AMORC broadcasts in other parts of 


the United States. 
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DESERT POLICE 


Designated police, these Bedouins patrol the great Syrian and Iraq deserts. Their mode of living and customs have not changed in centuries. 
Instead of being members of marauding bands who prey upon caravans and travellers alike, they are commissioned to protect life and property in the 
great wastes of Mesopotamia and surrounding territory. Although equipped with modern firearms, their accoutrement includes the native dirk, upon 


which they depend. This group was filmed in an Arab village between Baghdad and Ctesiphon. 
(Filmed by AMORC Camera Expedition.) 


THE CANYON OF LIFE 


WHAT LIES BEYOND? 


AVE you ever, in the stillness of night. alone, 

gazed at the heavens overhead? There, in 

solitude, one is impressed with the majesty 
of the universe and the relative insignificance of 
man. We glory in our conquests of nature, our 
mastery of the elements, and in our stupendous 
civilization, yet how trivial these are, for they are 
limited to the sphere upon which we exist. In com- 
parison with the vast canopy overhead, our earth 
is but a grain of sand in an infinite sea. Our 
achievements are but the control of an immediate 
environment, like ants tugging at a blade of grass. 
This mysterious vault above contains the answer, 
not alone to the reason of the universe, but it also 
contains the answer to the eternal question—why, 
man? 


FASCINATING READING 


“Astronomy” is the title of a forceful series of 
discourses, simply written, which discuss these 
mysteries of our universe at length. It is one of 
several highly interesting reading courses issued by 
the Readers’ Research Academy for those who wish 
to convert an idle hour into profitable, pleasant 
reading. TWO of these well written discourses arc 
sent monthly for the small total sum of only 50 cents 
per month. The course consists of twenty-two (22) 
discourses. You may subscribe for one month, or 
for as many months as you desire. Broaden your 
view of the universe in which you live. Use the 
coupon attached. 


‘The Readers’ Research Academy 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. 


READERS RESEARCH ACADEMY 
Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, California. 


Enclosed find my remittance for a subscription 
to the course entitled “Astronomy.” I under- 
stand I will receive two discourses monthly, for 
the small sum of 50 cents each month. 


Address.. 


THE PURPOSES OF 
THE ROSICRUCIAN ORDER 


The Rosicrucian Order, existing in all civilized lands, is a non-sectarian, 
fraternal body of men and women devoted to the investigation, study, and 
practical application of natural and spiritual laws. The purpose of the organi- 
zation is to enable all to live in harmony with the creative, constructive, 
Cosmic forces for the attainment of health, happiness, and Peace. 

The Order is internationally known as AMORC (an abbreviation), and the 
AMORC in America, and all other lands, constitutes the only form of Rosi- 
crucian activities united in one body having representation in the interna- 
tional federation. The AMORC does not sell its teachings, but gives them 
freely to all affiliated members, together with many other benefits. 

Inquirers seeking to Know the history, purposes, and practical benefits 
that they may receive from Rosicrucian association, are invited to send for 
the free book, “The Secret Heritage.” Address, Friar S. P. C., care of 


AMORC TEMPLE 
Resicrucian Park, San Jose, California, U.S. A. 
(Cable Address: ‘“‘“AMORCO" Radio Station W6HTB) 


Member of 
“FUDOSI”’ 
(Federation Uni- 
verselles des 
Ordres et 
Societes 
Initiatiques) 


Officials of the North and South American Jurisdiction 


This Jurisdiction includes all countries of North, Central and South America and all land under 
the protection of the United States of America. 


H SEENCHRICEWIS R RC EEN وس و دس مو ره‎ A AEA OaS EENAA EEEa (9٧77 ESEE NE Imperator 
THOR KMMAEEH TO E R, COG ISOS a e ae ae Sovereign Grand Master 
RAECEH M HEIST پر‎ P R O ana enia E E A E irL Supreme Secretary 
HARVEY MILES, F. R. C........ 0. Grand Treasurer 
HARRY L. SEVP BABY RC در دا‎ LS .Director of Publications 


SPANISH-AMERICAN DIVISION 
ARMANDO FONT DE LA JARA. F.R. C., Deputy Grand Master; CECIL A. POOLE, F.R.C., 


Secretary-General. Direct pune regarding this division to the Secretary-General, Rosicrucian 
S.A. 


For complete information as to its aims 
ark, San Jose, California. 


Park, San Jose, California, 


Junior Order of Torch Bearers (sponsored by AMORC). 
and benefits address General Secretary, Grand Chapter, Rosicrucian 


The following principal branches are District Headquarters of AMORC 


Detroit, Michigan: 
Thebes Chapter No. 336. Mrs. Pear] Anna 
Tifft, Master; Mr. Ernest Cheyne, Secre- 
tary. Meetings at the Detroit Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, 4811 2nd Avenue, 
every Tuesday, 8 p.m. Inquirers call dial 
phone Townsend 6-2967. 


San Francisco, California: 
Francis Bacon Lodge. 1655 Polk Street: 
Mr. Elmer Lee Brown, Master. Mystical 
convocations for all members every 2nd and 
4th Monday, 8 p. m. fice and reading 
room open Tuesday, Wednesday and Friday, 
7 to 9 p.m. 


Reading, Pennsylvania: 
Reading Chapter. Mr. Geo. Osman, Master; 
Mr. R. K. Gumpf, Secretary. Meeting every 
Ist and 3rd Friday, 8:00 p.m., Washington 
Hall, 904 Washington Street. 


Boston, Massachusetts: 
The Marie Clemens Lodge. Mr. Pierpont F. 
De Lesdernier, Master; Temple and reading 
Rooms, 739 Boylston St., Telephone Ken-- 
more 9398. 

Chicago, Illinois: 
Chicago Chapter No. 9. Fred D. Wedge. 
Master; Miss Sue Lister, Secretary. Tele- 
phone Superior 6881. Reading Room open 
afternoons and evenings. Sundays 2 to 5 
only. Lakeview Bldg., 166 S. Michigan Ave., 
Rooms 408-9-10. Lecture sessions for ALL 
members every Tuesday night, 8:00 p. m. 
Chicago Afra-American Chapter No. 10. 
Dr. Katie B. Howard, Master; Nehemiah 
Dennis, Secretary. Meetings every Wednes- 
day night at 8 o'clock, Y. M. C. A.. 3763 So. 
Wabash Avenue. 


Los Angeles, California: 
Hermes Lodge, AMORC Temple. Mr. 
Paul Deputy, Master. Reading Room and 
Inquiry office open daily, 10 a.m. to 5 p. m. 
and 7:30 p.m. to 9 p.m. except Sundays. 
148 N. Gramercy Place. 


New York City, New York: 
New York Chapter, Rooms 35-36, 711 8th 
Ave., cor. 8th Ave. and 45th Street. Mr. 
Joseph Weed, Master; Martha L. Mullins, 
Secretary. Inquiry and reading rooms open 
week days and Sundays, 1 to 8 p.m. 
Booker T. Washington Chapter. Horace I. 
Hamlett, Master, 491 Classon Ave.. Brook- 
lyn; Ida F. Johnson. Secretary. 286 Mc- 
Donough St.. Brooklyn. Meetings every 
Sunday evening at 8:30 p.m, Y.M.C. A. 
Chapel, 180 W. 135th Street. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 
Benjamin Franklin Chapter of AMORC; 
Mr. H. Baker Churchill, Master; Mr. George 
M. Stewart, Secretary, 617 Arch Street. 
Meetings for all members every second and 
fourth Sunday, 7:30 p.m. at the Universal 
Peace Institute, 219 S. Broad Street, 2nd 
floor (over Horn & Hardart’s). 

Birmingham, Alabama: 
Birmingham Chapter. Convocation for all 
room, f 
Finch, Master, 1604 16th Ave. N. or C. C. 
Berry, Secretary, 721 S. 85th Street. 

Pittsburg, Pennsylvania: 
Penn. First Lodge. Mary S. Green, Master; 
610 Arch Street. 


(Directory Continued on Next Page) 


Portland, Oregon: 
Portland Rose Chapter. Mrs. Emma Strick- 
land, Master; Phone Ga. 8445. Information 
Tues. evening, 7 to 9, 405 Orpheum Bldg. 
Chapter meets Thursday 8:00 p.m. at 714 
S. W. lith Ave. 

Newark, New Jersey: 
H. Spencer Lewis Chapter. Joha Wieder- 


kehr, Master. Meeting every Monday, 8:15 
p.m. 37 Washington St. 


St. Louis, Missouri: 
St. Louis Chapter. Douglas M. Bryden. 
Master. Melbourne Hotel, Grand Avenue 
and Lindell Blvd. Meetings first and third 
Tuesday of each month, 8 p. m. 


Washington, D. C.: 


Thomas Jefferson Chapter. Richard D. Ames, 
Master. Meetings Confederate Memorial 
Hall, 1322 Vermont Ave. N. W., every Fri- 
day evening, 8:00 p.m. Secretary, Mrs. 
Gladys Short. 3323 Holmead PI. N. W. 


Seattle, Washington: 


AMORC Chapter 586. Mr. C. R. Cleaver, 
Master: Mr. Geo. Peterson, Secretary. 311-14 
Lowman Bldg., between Ist and 2nd Aves.. 
on Cherry Street. Reading room open week 
days 11 a.m. to 4:30 p. m. Visitors welcome. 
Chapter meetings each Monday, 8:00 p. m. 


Other Chartered Chapters and Lodges of the Rosicrucian Order (AMORC) will be found in 
most large cities and towns of North America. Address of local representatives given on request. 


PRINCIPAL CANADIAN BRANCHES 


Edmonton, Alberta: 
Mr. G. Powell, 
Avenue E. 


Toronto, Ontario, Canada: 
Mr. E. Charlton, Master. Sessions Ist and 
3rd Sundays of the month. 7:00 p. m., No. 10 
Lansdowne Ave. 


Master, 9533 Jasper 


Vancouver, British Columbia: 
Canadian Grand Lodge, AMORC. Mr. E. 
A. Burnett, Master; Miss Mabylee Deacon, 
Secretary. AMORC Temple, 878 Hornby 
Street. 


Victoria, British Columbia: 
Victoria Lodge. Mr. George A. Melville. 
Master. Inquiry Office and Reading Room. 
725 Courtney Street. Open week days 12 
a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Winnipeg. Manitoba, Canada: 
Charles Dana Dean Chapter, 204 Kensington 
Bldg. Mr. Ronald S. Scarth. Master, 834 
Grosvenor Avenue. Session for all members 


every Tuesday at 7:45 p. m., 204 Kensington 
Building. 


A FEW OF THE FOREIGN JURISDICTIONS 


New Zealand: 
Auckland Chapter AMORC. Mr. G. A. 
Franklin, Master. 317 Victoria Arcade Bldg.. 
Queen St., City Auckland. 


England: 
The AMORC Grand Lodge of Great Britain. 
Mr, Raymund Andrea, F. R. C.. Grand 
Master, 34 Baywater Ave., Westbury Park. 
Bristol 6. 


Dutch and East Indies: 
Dr. W. Th. van Stokkum, Grand Master: 
W. J. Visser, Secretary-General. Karang- 
tempe! 10 Semarang. Java. 

Egypt: 
The Grand Orient of AMORC, House of the 
Temple, M. A. Ramayvelim, F. R. C., Grand 
Secretary, 26, Avenue Ismalia. Heliopolis. 
Cairo Information Bureau de la Rose Croix. 
]. Sapporta, Secretary. 27 Rue Salimon 
Pacha, Cairo. 


Africa: 
The Grand Lodge of the Gold Coast. 
AMORC. Mr. William Okai, Grand Master. 
P. O. Box 424 Accra, Gold Coast, West 
Africa. 


The addresses of other foreign Grand Lodges 
and secretaries will be furnished on application. 


Scandinavian Countries: 
The AMORC Grand Lodge of Denmark. 
Mr. Arthur Sundstrup, Grand Master: Carli 
Andersen, S. R. C.. Grand Secretary. Mano- 
gade 13th Strand. Copenhagen, Denmark. 
Sweden: 
Grand Lodge “Rosenkorset.” 


lund, F. R. C., Grand Master. 
gatan. 6. Malmo. 


Holland: 
De Rozekruisers Orde; 
Nederlanden. 


Anton Svan- 
Jerusalems- 


Groot-Lodge der 
J. Coops. Gr. Sect.. 


unze- 
straat 141, Amsterdam. 

France: 
Dr. Hans Gruter, Grand Master. Mlle. 


Jeanne Guesdon, Secretary, 56 Rue Gam- 
betta, Villeneuve Saint Georges (Seine & 
Oise). 
Switzerland: 

AMORC. Grand Lodge, 21 Ave. Dapples. 
Lausanne; Dr. Ed. Bertholet, F. R. C., Grand 
Master, 6 Blvd. Chamblandes. Pully-Lau- 
sanne; Pierre Genillard, Grand Secty., Surlac 
B, Mont Choisi, Lausanne. 


China: 
The United Grand Lodge of China. P. O. 
Box 513, Shanghai, China. 
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Are there mortals, 


” clothed in a spiritual radiance 
and armed with a divine insight, who N 
/ guide our destinies? Does the world harbor 
f humans who transcend the petty ways of men, ٢ 
| and with compassion lead the afflicted to health ` 
and the sore at heart to happiness? Are there 
selfless beings known as the Great White Brother- 
hood who safeguard the race against itself? No more 
beautiful tale woven on the loom of fact exists today. 
Read the inspiring, enthralling discourses entitled, 


“The Brethren in White.” 


Gift to You ae 
ese discourses are given absolutely free to each new sub- 


tiber to “The Rosicrucian Digest.” Just send a six-months’ 


bubscription to “The Rosicrucian Digest,” only one dollar 
and fifty cents, to the address below, and ask to receive 


your copy of these discourses. This is a remarkable 
7. Rosicrucian Digest 


offer, for it combines the six copies of “The Rosicru- 


cian Digest” with these discourses. The discourses 


alone are worth the price of the subscription. Address: 
Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, California 


The following books are a few of several recommended because of the special knowledge they 
contain, not to be found in our teachings und not available elsewhere. Catalogue of all publica- 
tions free upon request. 


A very practical book dealing with the solution of health, financial, and business problems in the home and 
office. well printed and bound in red silk, stamped with gold. Price, $2.25 per copy. postpaid. 


A rare account of the Cosmic preparation, birth, secret studies, missiun, crucifixion, and later life of the 
Great Master, from the records of the Essene and Rosicrucian Brotherhoods. A book that is demanded in 
foreign lands as the most talked about revelation of Jesus ever made. Over 300 pages, beautifully illustrated, 
bound in purple ailk, stamped in gold. Price, $2.50 per copy, postpaid. 


A strange book prepared from a secret manuscript found in the monastery of Tibet. It is filled with the 
most sublime teachings of the ancient Masters of the Far Bast. The book has had many editions. Well printed 
with attractive cover. Price. $1.25 per copy. postpaid. 


A beautiful story of reincarnation and mystic leasons. This unusual book’ has been translated and sold in 
many languages and universally endorsed. Well printed and bound with attractive cover. Price, $1.00 per copy. 
postpaid. 


A new and astounding system of determining your fortunate and unfortunate hours, weeks, months, and 
years throughout your life. No mathematics required. Better than any system of numerology or astrology. 
Bound in silk, stamped in gold. Price, $2.25 per copy, postpaid. 


Most complete outline of the rules, regulations and operations of lodges and student work of the Order with 
many interesting articles, biographies, explanations, and complete dictionary of Rosicrucian terms and words. 
Very completely illustrated. A necessity to every student who wishes to progress rapidly, and a guide to all 
seekers. Well printed and bound in silk, stamped with gold. Price, $2.35 per copy, postpaid. 


_ The complete doctrines of reincarnation explained. This book makes reincarnation easily understood. Well 
illustrated, bound in silk. stamped in gold, extra large. Price, $2.35 per copy, postpaid. 


The revelation of an ancient and long forgotten Mystic civilization. Fascinating and intriguing. Learn how 
these people came to be swept from the earth. Know of their vast knowledge, much of which is lost to man 
kind today. Well printed and bound. illustrated with charts and maps. Price, $2.30 per copy, postpaid. 


The mystery and prophecy of the Great Pyramid revealed. The latest and best book on this intriguing 
subject. Price, $2.25 per copy, postpaid. 


Send all orders for books, with remittance, direct to ROSICRUCIAN SUPPLY BUREAU, Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, California. 
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